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[HE glory of any age is to be found in its old men 
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who were young, strong, and vigorous, and 
have grown old magnificently. An example of this 
was seen at the recent centennial celebration at 
Philadelphia in Hannibal Hamlin, who, it is-said, 
carried himself, in spite of his years, like a man in 
the prime of life. ‘‘ His cheeks are full and florid, 
his eyes bright, and his whole bearing that of aman 
who enjoys life,” so the reporter said. We have 
other old men equally hale, although not equally 
honored in public life. Where is there a grander 
college president than Dr. McCosh, or a more earn- 
est and devoted educator than Henry Barnard, 
or more painstaking historian than Mr. Bancroft ? 
All these gentlemen are enjoying hearty old 
age. The term of life is gradually lengthening, and 
the future may expect to have many such men as 
Gladstone of England, and Chevreul of France, who 
is still at his work, although in his one hundred and 


A POPULAR educational monthly of the old 
school recently announced that : 

‘*In so far as a study is made easy it is made less 
profitable as a means of discipline.” 
Therefore our text-books should not be easily 
understood, so let rules and explanations be diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Suppose in feeding our chil- 
dren we should adopt the rule, that “in so far as 
food is made easy of digestion, the proper discipline 
of the digestive organs is neglected,” and give 
heavy bread and highly seasoned pastry. Again 
our monthly says : 
** Let pupils feel that the perpetration of any trick is 
quite sure to be found out, and punishment is sure to 
follow.” 
In other words let pupils feel that they are sus- 
pected and watched like a chain gang. The pre- 
vention of crime is not found in the eternal vigil- 
ance of the police, but in the inflexible honesty of 
the people. Only the dishonest need watching, and 
only the criminal classes are kept from crime by 
the majesty of the law. Once more our author 
Says : 
‘*If I am to train the whole boy I shall ask the whole 
of that boy’s time.” 
So a music teacher, to be successful, must sit beside 
the pupils during all the hours of practice. If the 
influence of a teacher extends no further than the 
hours of school, he is good for nothing. Good teach- 
ing saturates the whole boy, intellect, soul, will, and 
body—in school, out of it, during term time, and 
on through all his after life. It is an outrageous 
heresy to hold that teachers are not set for the dis- 
cipline of all that can be educated in the children 
under them. When, oh, when, shall we get 
through this shell of superficiality down to the ker- 
nel of philosophy of teaching, and find out what 
education is ! 





N PROFEssOR ANTHONY’s address on teaching 

physics in the public schools, before the Ameri- 
ean Scientific Association at its session in this city 
last August, he said : 

‘*The grand truths of physical science should be the 
familiar talk of every schvolboy. Such doctrines as 
the conservation of energy should be inculcated by 
pointing out in the lowest schools the significance of 
familiar facts. Not only boys but girls should receive 
such training, in order that the great truths of nature 
may become the heritage of future generations, and be| 
taught to the child from his earliest infancy. Very |" 
young children can appreciate the principles of physical 
science. In our lower schools, children of ten or twelve 
years are expected to recite glibly the rules of grammar, 
and to know the location and perhaps the number of 
inhabitants and chief products of twenty to a hundred 
towns in each state of the Union. I remember how I, 
as a youngster, learned that a ‘ verb is a word that ex- 
presses action, being, or state.’ Action conveyed some 
definite idea to my mind perhaps, but my idea of ‘ be- 
ing’ came from the Sunday-school, and of ‘ state’ from 
the gecgraphy. 

‘**I consider that the organization of our schools is large- 
ly to blame for this state of things. Let us require that 
science, and especially physical science, shall be studied 
from the primary schools, and we shall scon find in the 
great army of utilitarian workers, in place of the very 
few who have done good work in the past, numbers of 
men fully qualified to begin at the furthest point reached 
by science, and push their work into new fields. In 
promoting the application of science, they will advance 
science itself. Even if no new facts were discovered, 
or new principles demonstrated, they would furnish to 
scientists new instruments and means of research.” 

Concerning the soundness of these suggestions no 
one can be in doubt, but a teacher of some experi- 
ence, denies emphatically the charge that any chil- 
dren are now expected to recite the rules of gram- 
mar, or know the exact location of twenty to a 





cond year, 


the truth in this maiten Rene opinion, founded on 
a somewhat wide observation, is that, although our 
schools are slowly emerging from the slough of 
cram and the bogs of grind in which afew years 
ago the majority of them were wallowing, yet it is 
undoubtedly a fact that there is too much unprofit- 
able work still required. Old fashioned parsing. 
puzzles in diagramming, the correction of false syn- 
tax, the memorizing of numerous dates in history, 
the solving of posers in mathematics, and learning 
the spelling of words, the meanings of which are not 
understood, has occupied much valuabl» time. It 
is true also that thousands of pupils who do not 
appreciate a map, are still learning the names of 
black, crooked lines, calling them rivers, and locat- 
ing dots, calling them cities. But we are rapidly 
emerging from this darkness, and the higher we get 
the more will the light of the new education dis- 
cover errors and show better ways. But it is well 
for teachers to notice that some of the most eminent 
thinkers in this country are continually reiterating 
these charges. How comes it that they do so? Are 
these men sound in their juigment concerning 
questions of finance, ethics, politics, and science, 
and unsound when they touch methods of public 
school education? We believe they have ground 
for saying what they do. As far as their observa- 
tion extends, they state the truth, but they do not, 
and cannot see that, what many of the schools were 
ten years ago is not what they are to-day. 





1O MAN is self-made. There are those who have 

made the most of native endowments and 
opportunities, but other men have made all “ self- 
made” men what they are. It may have been 
through the influence of others’ ideas recorded on 
the printed page that they have become great and 
influential, or it may have been by personal con- 
tact with them; at all events the influences that 
started and vivified these ‘‘self-made” men have 
come first from without and not from within. 
What we mean when we call a man “self-made” 
is simply that he has had the energy and wisdom to 
seize these opportunities and turn them to good 
account in the process of education; in other words 
he has gotten his tuition, not so much from the 
schools and set lessons, as from men with whom 
he has come in contact. 





HE late Dr. Bethune once asked a morose, 
miserly man, how he was getting along. The 
man replied, ‘‘ What business is that of yours ?” 
The doctor immediately answered, ‘‘ Ob, sir, I am 
one of those who take an interest in even the mean- 
est of God’s creatures.” Such men as Dr. Bethune 
are not rare, while churls like this miser are grow- 
ing less and less easy to find. Good nature is 
always on the look out for good nature, on the prin- 
cipal that like seeks like. Dr. Bethune wanted to 
do good to everybody. His path was always in sup- 
shine. Helpfulness was the motto of his life. He 
spoke to all who needed speaking to, and on this 
principle he spoke to this miserable miser. 

It is our duty to love but few, although in a general 
way we should love all mankind; that ix, we may 
desire to do everybody good. There are thousands 
whom we cannot even respect, but that does not 
hinder us from doing them good, if we have the 
opportunity. Dr. Bethune was not a sentimentalist. 
His religion was robust and rugged in its outlines. 
Christ loved the Jews, but that did not hinder Him 
from telling them some pretty plain truths in a 
very outspoken way. We are bound to take an 
interest in the poorest, most ill-tempered, mis- 
shapen child in our schools. This attention may be 
resented by child and parents ; this should make 
no difference, the attention it is our duty to give all 





hundred towns in each state. It is easy to ascertain 


crime. 
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ARE MODERN METHODS WEAK METHODS? 

The accusation is laid at the doors of the new educa- 
tion that it is weak in its philosophy, and faulty in its 
methods. In a recent article by Bishop Huntington, in 
the Forum, this charge is distinctly made, for he calls 
‘“* the self-government of pupils ” a ‘‘ modern educational 

innovation,” and charges that recently ‘‘ due respect has 
hardly been paid to the discipline of the will.” He sug- 
gests that there ought to be in every college a professor- 
ship where the divine sanctity of law should be taught 
and illustrated,—*‘ history, philosophy, political econo- 
my, and social ethics being made tributary to that in- 
struction.” 

Now, it isa fact, as the bishop declares, that when- 
ever we become a lawless land, this country will be the 
grave of all true freedom. But, are we becoming a law- 
less country? We must admit that we are somewhat 
lawless at times, in certain places ; but the cause of this 
is not to be sought in our educational methods. It is, 
we believe, susceptible of the clearest demonstration 
that, on the whole, we were never a more law-abiding 
people than to-day, and that this safety and securety has 
come from our improved educational methods. There 
are lawless people among us, and they form the most 
dangerous part of our people ; but, almost without an ex- 
ception, they have been imported from the despotic 
countries of the old world. We have also a class of 
native young Americans who are giving us some anx- 
iety and trouble, but they are from families where gov- 
ernment has lost all its power, and family restraint all 
its force. 

It must be admitted that the means used in governing 
all this heterogeneous mass are not the aristocratic 
methods of the old world, but the enlightened, repub- 
lican, Christian system of the new. We are adopting 
self-government. This is not lawlessness, as some sup- 
pose, but an enlightened way of exciting self-activities, 

Take two examples: Suppose two families, contain- 
ing in each several young men and women. In the one, 
implicit, unreasoning obedience is demanded ‘and 
secured. No questions are asked. No explanations 
made, and no excuses accepted. In the other, the 
right way is clearly pointed out and exemplified in the 
lives of father and mother. Restraint is exercised, but 
it is the restraint of love, and not of unsympathetic au- 
thority of unreasoning force. 

Some call modern methods of government weak, be- 
cause they are reasonabie methods. They would reduce 
state, school, and family to a despotism, and train sub- 
jects in them to submit instantly, on penalty of a blow, 
or something worse. This is not only wrong, but inhu- 
man and ungodlike. Itis the method of the brutes, who 
govern their subjects with unreasoning cruelty. The 
cat has no mercy on a poor rat, and wolves seize lambs, 
and tigers tear their victims by the force of their supe- 
rior strength. Man is endowed with sympathies and 
reason. He is to exercise those human attributes in the 
government of his inferiors. The quality of mercy is 
not weakness. Reason is not idiocy, and sympathy is 
not sentimentalism, 

Modern times are better than old times, because man 
has learned to treat his fellow-man after the examples 
of forbearance and reason, given us by our heavenly 
Father. So the modern civilized man is better than the 
old uncivilized man, because he has learned to do justly, 
love mercy, and act reasonably. Here is his strength, 
not his weakness. Modern methods are strong methods, 





WILL THE EXPERIMENT FAIL? 





The board of education of this city has decided to in- 
troduce manual training in six schools for boys, and six 
for girls, Thisis an experiment which may succeed, 
but will certainly fail unless some of the existing pres- 
sure is removed. It is obviously impossible to add any- 
thing more to the work now required, however excellent 
these additious may be. It bas been the complaint for 
years that the course of study of the schools of this city 
has been too much crowded. 

The experiment of manual training will not fail if a 
fair chance is given it to succeed. First, there must 
be time. Nothing great has ever been done ina hurry, 
for even if the final execution of some great deed has 
been accomplished in a short time, the preparation for 
its success has frequently taken years of patient toil. 

Second, there must be money, Materials for work 
will be required, suitable rooms needed, and those who 
supervise must be adequately paid. Third, there must 
bebrains. After all is done, if no intelligent adaptation 
of the work to the wants of the pupils is made, the 


whole thing will be a failure. There is danger that here 
will be the rock on which the whole scheme will split. 
As the subject now stands, two of the commissioners 
are nut able to understand what real practical advan- 
tage is to be gained by industrial training. Commis- 
sioner Schmitt wonders if it is not intended to teach the 
trades, ‘‘ then what is it intended for?” ‘To train the 
mind,” he is told, but he answers, ‘‘ That is claimed for 
every study now in the course, and what can manual 
training do more?” It is very evident that if it does no 
more for mental discipline than the present studies do, 
it will be abandoned, so we say just now the board of 
education needs intelligent heads in order to guide this 
matter to a successful issue. 

These guiding intellects must know that the mind 
can only be educated by the equable exercise of all the 
senses. Not one can be neglected if the whole mind is 
to be exercised. Right here is the fault of our present 
system of education—all the senses are not exercised ; 
therefore all the mind is not trained. Now, the boardis 
about to undertake the education of the whole boy and 
the whole girl. Heretofore, only a part of these young 
minds have been educated. It is education the board 
pays for, and now proposes to get, and by introducing 
manual training, it expects to get a better quality of it 
than it has before paid for. In the meanwhile the out- 
side world will look on and wait. The Tribune has just 
called this departure ‘‘ one of doubtful expediency,” be- 
cause ‘‘the pupils are already worked close up to the 
limit of their endurance.” 

We believe that the intellects in the board have ap- 
prehended the difficulties in the way, and prepared for 
them. If they will now bring to the execution of this 
new duty the same sagacity they have shown in con- 
ducting their own affairs, the experiment of introducing 
industrial education into the schools of a large city will 
provea magnificent success. 





THERE are some educational editors whose noses are 
ever on the scent for something they don’t like to smell, 
when it is found. There is nothing good in our papers, 
because, forsooth, they find blemishes in them. If these 
brethren ever get to heaven they will spend the opening 
years of their stay there in criticising the mechanism of 
the golden streets, or the architecture of the heavenly 
temples. These gentlemen can’t help this, their critical 
imfirmity. It has been drilled into them from their 
earliest childhood. Boston learning has been turned 
into this channel so long that it 1s difficult to change 
the tendency all at once. Now, we do not complain of 
critiscism, but we remind our brother critics that a good 
reviewer is broad enough and generous enough to see the 
good as well as the bad. His mind is cast in so liberal a 
mould that he can grasp the spirit of what is commend- 
able, as well as discern the presence of what is bad. 
Now, the fact is, there is nothing we so much desire as 
manly criticism. The one aim of this paper has been 
aduptation and help. We have convictions, strong, 
earnest, and sincere, which some do not like, but these 
convictions are our convictions, and in the advocacy of 
them this paper has grown to be what itis. There are 
tens of thousands who think as we ao, and it is to this 
army we come each week, as to a family of feliow- 
workers. Now, shall we turn aside from our purpose 
to please a few, who have been croakers and fault- 
finders ever since new education ideas have begun to be 
preached? Let the conservative world shake their heads 
and prophesy destruction with their tongues, neverthe- 
less, as we are given to see the truth we shall tell the 
truth, with just as much of ability as has been given us, 
no less; and just as much more as we can call to our 
aid other educational ability within our reach and pay. 
In the meanwhile let our detractors console themselves 
with the fact that we still live. 





> 


AMERICAN teachers who are anxious to emigrate 
to England can find little comfort from the following 
fact: An assistant teacher twenty-three years of 
age, ‘‘who had had the advantage of a college edu- 
cation,” was considered overpaid by the receipt of a 
salary of £45 per annum. He obtained the lucrative 
appointment, however, as there was but one other can- 
didate, who had the hardihood to ask for as much as 
£50. Mr. Jarvis, of the school board, gravely stated to 
the board that he considered £45 per annum an excessive 
salary. The London Schoolmaster desires Mr, Jarvis 
kindly to state ‘‘on how. much a teacher can live de- 
cently and keep up a respectable appearance? Do the 
local tradesmen supply their goods for nothing, or, 





rather, pay their customers to take them away?’ Ameri- 





can teachers will do well to think twice before jump. 
ing out of what some of them consider an American 
frying-pan into the fire of British payments by results, 





Riaut hearing is as important an element in learning 
as right speaking. 





THERE is a great gain and there is also a great peril ip 
exciting the imagination. 





WE ought not to say that we have souls, but rather 
that we are souls and have bddies. 





SACRIFICE is from sacer, ‘‘ sacred,” and facio, make or 
perform. 





SELF-DENIAL assumes that there is a battle with self, 





THE report of the committee on manual training in 
this city, advises the employment of an additional 
assistant superintendent, whose sole duty shall be to 
supervise the work in manual training in the primary 
and grammar schools. The report urges that manual 
training would be an improvement to the present course 
of study. Instruction in drawing and the introduction 
of object teaching have proved of the greatest advan- 
tage, and these studies lead directly and naturally to 
those subjects and methods now under discussion, It 
has come to be generally recognized as true that a cer- 
tain amount of work, some application of mental power 
through bodily powers, some production of physical 
results of thought and intention, implying the training 
of the senses, especially through the hand and eye, is 
needed to produce a well trained mind. Manual train- 
ing is admissible into our schools only as a means of gen- 
eral and not special education. The new courses can be 
readily taught with but moderate addition to the present 
force of teachers. 

For such instruction the committee deems that the 
following departments of manual labor should be intro- 
duced ; carpenter work, or the use of wood-working 
tools, for boys. Modeling in clay, for boys and girls, 
Construction work, in paper, pasteboard, and other suit- 
able material, for boys and girls. Drawing to scale, for 
boys and girls, Sewing, for girls. Cooking, for girls. 





Miss M. K. KENDALL is reported to have been the first 
American woman to take the regular examination in 
the English honor schools. This is not correct. Miss 
Frances E. Sheldon, daughter of Dr. E. A. Sheldon, 
principal of the Oswego Normal School, took first class 
honors in English literature and philology in the honor 
schools of Oxford University, in June, 1883. Although 
English papers at the time gave full credit to Miss Shel- 
don for what she had done, for some reason the fact 
was not noticed by American papers. 





Tue following’ petition to the board of education of 
Atlanta, and which was numerously signed, explains 
itself : 

ATLANTA, GA, To the Honorable Board of Education, greeting : 

We the undersigned resident citizens of South Atlanta, respect- 
fully petition your honorable body in behalf of the Summer 
Hill School. We are the patrons of this school. We therefore 
deem it just and proper that the teachers elected to teach in this 
school shouid be in fuil accord with the patrons of it. We, there- 
fore, individually and severally, petition your honorable body to 
give us colored teachers for the Summer Hill School at the 
approaching clection. Trusting that the same will merit your 
most favorable consideration, we shall ever be gratefully yours. 





The Boston Pilot says, concerning Supt. Love’s book 
on “ Industrial Education,” that: 


“A valuable contribution, or rather a contribution of extraord- 
inary value, has been added to educational literature by a book 
just published by £. L. Kellogg & Co., New York, entitled “ In- 
dustrial Education : a Guide to Manual Training,” the autbor of 
which is 8. G. Love, Superintendent of Schools of Jamestown, N. 
Y. To our Catholic schools, in particular, this is a work to be 
recommended, for we ought to be first to establish the manual 
training of childzyen. The building of gymnasiums by Catholic 
pastors as an accompaniment of the parish schoo! is the begin- 
ning of this best of all methods of education. Children can be 
taught to do things, and to make things according to rule and 
reason long before they can be taught to think and deduce. The 
average American boy or girl does not know how to do anything 
according to rule, not even to run, leap, swim, climb, much less 
how to construct with tools, draw, design, etc. In the volume 
before us Professor Love gives, first, his ideas on the subject of 
manual training ; he tells us why be introduced it into the James- 
town schools; he gives the course of study and the occupation 
that is fitted for each grade ; he shows how this is introduced; the 
cost of materials, and sugvestions as to the care of them are also 
given. Numerous well-drawn pilates illustrate the work of 
teacher and pupil. One of the interesting points in this volume 
fig the attesting of the Knights of Labor to the success of the 





teaching in the Jamestown schools.” 
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The schools of East Portland, Oregon, are in a pros- 
perous condition. The superintendent, W. A. Wetzell, 
and his assistants, are taking hold of things with earn“ 
estness and intelligence. 





A report of the forty-first annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut State Teachers’ .Association, held Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday of this week will appearin next 
week’s JOURNAL. 

Miss S. LaurRA EnsIGN, teacher in Iowa state normal 
school, Cedar Falls, Iowa, has just issued the tenth 
thousand of her valuabie ‘ Outlines in Geography and 
History.” This is a little book that ought to be in the 
hands of thousands of our teachers. 





In Miss May MacKINTOSH’s poem, ‘‘ The Voices of 
the Waters,” which appeared in the JouRNAL of Oct. 1, 
a transposition of some lines was accidentally made. 
The lines should have read : 

Then on, grown stronger and wider 
They flow, with deepening tide, 
Till, on their sparkling waters 
The ships of the ocean ride. 


Mr. Jonas G. CLARK’s gift of a second million dollars 
to Clark University, Worcester, Mass., is said to make it 
the largest single charitable gift ever made by a New 
England man, and with very few exceptions, the largest 
ever made by a private person in his lifetime anywhere 
in the world. 





ALVIN CLARK’s bill for the great object-glass of the 
Lick telescope in California is said to be $51,000. The 
glass weighs 450 pounds. 

Itis reported that Hon. Wm. L. Gilbert is to endow 
an institution for girls at Winsted, Conn., on condition 
th it $20,000 be raised in the place for asite. This con- 
dition has been met, and the endowment is $400.000. 





Mrs. Hopkins has endowed a Chair of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy at Mills College, California, in honor 
of Mark Hopkins, the venerable ex-President of Wil- 
liams College, The endowment fund is $50,000. 





At the first meeting of the local board of the State 
Normal School at Oneonta, New York, the following 
officers were elected; as president, William P. Morris; 
secretary, Eugene Raymond; treasurer, J. Stewart; 
building committee, C. D. Hammond, W. L. Brown, 
G. J. Milber, W. E. Yager, R. Reynolds; committee on 
principals, W. Thurber, E. Raymond, W. E. Yager. 
Preparatory work on buildings and plans will soon 
begin. 


MASTER-WORKMAN POWDERLY, in an address given 
toa large audience in Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, fired a 
hot shot for temperance when he said : ‘‘ Had I ten mil- 
lion tongues, and a throat for each tongue, I would say 
toevery man, woman, and child here to-night, ‘ Throw 





strong drink aside as you would an ounce of liquid hell. |. 


It sears the conscience, it destroys everything it touches.’ 

I have seen it in every city this side of the 
Mississippi, and I know that the most damning curse to 
the laborer is that which gurgles from the neck of the 
bottle. I had rather be at the head of an organization 
having one hundred thousand honest, earnest temper- 
ance men than at the head of an organization of twelve 
nillion drinkers, whether moderate or any other kind.” 
The applause which followed this utterance is prophetic 
of a better day, not only for labor, but for the whole 
land. Mr. Powderly sees more clearly than most work- 
men that their education is the key to their progress— 
is, in fact, the only way they can progress. 





Pror, WitL1aM B, OwEN, of Lafayette College, has 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from Princeton College. Dr. Owen is widely known as 
an interesting writer and speaker, a thorough classical 
scholar, and an able and popular teacher. 





* BrooxLyn has but one woman principal. Her name, 
familiar to thousands who have heard her at institutes 
and associations, is Miss Harriet N. Morris. Her school 
is located at the corner of Sixth Avenue and Eighth 
Street. Under her care are 1,600 children, and she 
manages them with skill and success. A parent, lately 
asked what he thought of the school, told why he liked 


ita follows ; “‘ First, The roomsare made as attractive 


-at the start, but the children have thriven under them, 


and pleasant with pictures, plants, mottoes, colored de- 
signs, &c., as possible. Second. A library is provided 
for the use of the children. They are taught how to 
consult the books of reference and allowed to take some 
of the books home. Third. The children are all taught 
how to write a letter, and correspondence is carried on 
between teacher and pupil. Fourth. A new feature in 
composition—the children illustrate their subjects with 
drawings at the top of the page. Fifth. The leading 
events of the day are made topics of conversation. 
Sixth. In the primary department the children work in 
numbers with pegs, blocks, and colored cardboard. 
There was naturally some opposition to these new ideas 


the teachers are more interested than ever before, and 
all concerned here are proud of the work the school is 
doing.” 

There isn’t a word here said about government and 
discipline, and we think that one secret of the success 
of Miss Morris is because she makes good teaching so 
much of a governmental force. She isn’t an old fogy. 
It was recently said of her in the Brooklyn Times that 
‘* She is fully imbued with the modern spirit. Liberal- 
ity and progress are watchwords with her, while at the 
same time she has learned, by practical encounter with 
the world, to hold fast to that which is good among 
things originating in her earlier day.” 

She recently said that ‘“‘children are immensely im- 
pressed by all they acquire by interested observation. 
The things they may learn without knowing it are as 
well worth teaching, if only by a picture casually hung 
upon the wall, as those things which come by direct 
study in the text-book. In the same way a youngster 
who can borrow a book that is not a text-book, or who 
can read it for a few minutes during school hours for 
reference, will not only accept the knowledge thus ac- 
quired, but enjoy the unconscious acquirement of it. 
The theory that recognizes this fact has, it seems to me, 
simply perceived a trait indigenous to the human fam- 
ily.” There is a good deal of good sense here, and it is 
not hard to see why Miss Morris holds her own, and 
mans her school as well as though she belonged to the 
masculine persuasion. 





For the general reading of the pupils of the public 
schools at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., nine lists of books, 
printed on separate cards, have been prepared by Mr. 
John C. Sickley, who has charge of the public library. 
They have been adopted and recommended by the board 
of education. These lists are adapted for use in the 
classes beginning with the first grade primary, or fourth 
year of school, and extending through the twelfth year, 
or senior class in the high school, The books in each 
list are classified as “‘ Fiction” and ‘‘ Miscellaneous,” and 
have no connection with school work, being designed 
simply as an aid in selecting the best works. A notice 
is sent to each parent, and, if desired, his child may 
then have one of the cards to use. 
Samples of these cards will probably be sent to per- 
sons wishing them, on request, with stamp. 





SOMETHING WORTHY OF THINKING ABOUT. 


By Asst. SupT. WILLIAM JonEs, New York City. 
A gentleman who has in his employ a number of boys, 
in conversation with the writer, said: “‘ It is well that 
children should be taught grammar, to understand 
arithmetic, be familiar with geography, history, and the 
sciences, but it is also important that when they enter 
into business they should be equally familiar with right 
principles, and be governed in their daily life by what 
they teach.” He continued by saying that he employs 
boys, directs them to perform certain work, and when 
sufficient time has elapsed he is often surprised to learn 
that the required work has not been performed, and that 
a portion of the time has been frittered away in idleness 
and play. He regards it as a solemn duty devolving on 
every school teacher to seek to impress on the minds of 
the pupils entrusted to his or her care by precept, en- 
forced by example, truthfulness, strict integrity, prompt- 
ness, and fidelity; always to be truthful and prompt in 
‘the performance of duty, that they may be depended on, 
and faithful to every trust reposed in them. Too many 
boys begin business life, and fail to understand that 
success lies along the line of industry and fidelity ; 
that the one who identifies himself with the interests of 
his employer, and seeks to do what is right and proper 
to promote them, will assuredly be appreciated, and 
secure that advancement which he so greatly desires : 


less clerk, who is indifferent to his employer's welfare, 


and that the careless, the negligent, and the thought- 








very reason why so many boys and men are at the bot- 
tom of the ladder to-day, or are seeking employment: 
The serious question which concern all engaged in 
teaching is, whether they have sought to impress on the 
minds of their pupils that a love of right principles, 
which in its exercise will Jead them all to perform those 
acts which are essentially just, is what they should seek 
to cultivate. The example of teachers is potent for good 
or evil, and therefore their responsibility is very great. 
Untruthfulness, shirking duty, exhibitions of unlovely 
temper, and harsh words in the class-room, will surely 
exert an unhealthy influence on pupils, which will bear 
unholy fruit in after years. But when teachers illus- 
trate before the children of the class those virtues which 
they daily commend them to cultivate, it may be safely 
said that they will not forget these teachings. These 
lessons of virtue will largely tend to mould their char- 
acters and contribute to make them the eminent and 
useful men and women which the world to-day greatly 
demands, ‘With many of our school children home and 
street associations do not tend to cultivate the heart, 
or even awaken within it a love of correct principles, 
but rather the love of that which is wrong. Therefore, 
the greater necessity exists that all teachers should daily 
teach obedience, habits, of industry, truthfulness, and 
fidelity to duty that the path in which the children shall 
walk will be upward and onward, and not that downward 
one, in which, alas, the multitude crowd each other. 
How desirable it is that teachers should be impressed 
with the sense of the responsibility resting on them, that 
they should realize that the future of these children en- 
trusted to their care depends largely on the love which 
they manifest for their welfare, and the character of 
the means which they employ to promote it, 





“ENTRANCE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS BY A 
COMMITTEE OF NEW YORK NORMAL 
P?2INCIPALS.” 


By E. O. Hovey, Ph.D, High School, Newark, N. J. 
In the JOURNAL of the 24th of September is a list of 
questions, and the first one in arithmetic is, ‘‘ Express 
by Arabic and by Roman characters two million, twenty 
thousand, one hundred and nineteen.” Why by 
Roman? Did one of these normal principals ever find 
occasion, in all his experience, to write such a number 
in Roman? Supposing some bright boy could give the 
correct expression, isn’t life too short to be frittered away 
in such mathematical gymnastics? Let us teach our 
boys and girls that which will be of sume use to them, 
I hope the correct answer to the above was rarely 
given. 

But the second question, or direction, in geography, 
caps the climax, ‘‘ Name two places which have no Iati- 
tude?” 

O tempora! O mores! Quito is a city of 28,000 in- 
habitants, and all these people living in no latitude! 
What an unfortunate city! Are they living in Cimme- 
rian darkness? I was taught, when a little boy in a 
country school, that Quito had no latitude, ‘‘ because it 
was under the equator.” What a tremendous institu- 
tion that equator wastome! I had supposed that the 
science of geography, and the method of teaching it, 
had advanced in these later years. Where are Warren, 
and McNally, and Swinton, and Guyot, and a host of 
others, good and true? 

There are several other questions that are quite similar 
to the above, but I forbear for the present. 


+> 


‘TRAIN up a child in the way he should go and keep 
a little ahead of him in the same way during the train- 
ing, to be sure he goes.” —New Orleans Picayune. 








WHERE possession is implied “‘ got” is unnecessary, 
but in most other cases “got” is not only correct, but 
the most forcible expression possible. We should say, 
‘**We have a book to sell.” Here the addition of “ got” 
would be incorrect ; but in the sentence, *‘ He has got 
(or gotten) the victory,” the word is not only proper but 
necessary. In the sentence, ‘‘He has gotten the con- 
tract signed,” we mean more than to say, ‘* He has the 
contract signed,” for the labor of procuring it is implied. 
The contract is not only in his possession, but it required 
some labor to bring it about. 





Supt. BARNEY WHiITNRY, of Ogdensburg, has recently 
had a week’s leave of absence, in order to observe the 
methods used in the best schools in this vicinity. Supt. 
Whitney is an old school commissioner and one of most 
progressive and successful among our New York State 











youst inevitably fajl in his hopes of success, That is the 


superintendents 
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NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING THE 
THREE k's. 


By Dr. THomas Hunter, President of the Normal 
College, N. Y. City. 





A Lecture before the Industrial Education Association, 
reported by Miss E. L. Benedict. 


READING. 

Perception is the first faculty employed by the child, 
and it is the first that the teacher develops. The most 
important means of cultivating perception is through 
the sense of sight. Four-fifths of all our knowledge is 
gaived through the eye. In all good teaching we 
appeal as much as possible to the sense of sight und we 
depend largely upon this sensein teaching reading. 
The blackboard therefore is an indispensable assistant. 


THE EYE BETTER THAN THE EAR. 


As an instance of the fallibility of the ear for a 
means of gaining knowledge, the speaker related an in- 
stance of a girl in his class who came to him and said 
that she had decided to give up Latin for she could not 
learn it. Her standing in all her other studies was so 
high that he was much surprised and then a bright 
idea occurred to him. He asked her if she had a musi 
cal ear, and she replied that she had not. that her 
mother had often endeavored to teach her to sing, but 
she could not learn. 

“To-night when you go home, sit down and write 
out your Latin lesson. Don't try to learn it by re- 
peating it over, but write it out and look sharply at 
it.” She didso andin afew days repurted that she 
could learn her Latin in fifteen minutes by writing it, 
while before it had taken her two hours. 

The teacher should examine her pupils to see how 
they take knowledge. As thesho: maker knows leather, 
or the tailor cloth, so the teacher should know the 
minds of her children. She should watch and study 
them and find out in which way they take knowledge 
most easily. 

METHODS IN READING. 


In teaching reading do not attempt elocution. That 
has very little place in actual life. The great purpose of 
reading is to obtain knowledge from silent reating. 
There would not be so much difficulty encountered in 
teaching history if the art of silent reading were better 
taught. Pupils could read over the lesson to themselves, 
close the book, and tell the story. 

There are two methods of teaching reading. Yes, 
there are severul. There may be a variety of methods 
without the violation of a principle. Methods depend 
largely upon circumstances, but principles never vary. 
Different methods have to be employed with children 
who speak a foreign language. Methods differ also 
according to age, social conditions, and other things. 
Teachers who are able to vary their methods atcording 
to circumstances produce the best results. 

But. generally speaking there are two methods of 
teaching reading.—the synthetic and analytic. In the 
synthetic we build up, in the analytic we separate. The 
old method was synthetic. It began with the characters 
Aand B which meant nothing and kept building up a 
lot of abstractions until it finally ended in a word which 
a child understood. But there was no idea brought out 
before the word, and thus the first great law of teaching 
was violated. A great deal of time was wasted in that 
way. It took a whole year to teach what we can now 
do in a few months. 

FORM MENTAL PICTURES, 

In the first reading lessons, having selected a familiar 
object, always repeat the color, it helps to make up the 
mental picture. Let the children tell.the color of the 
object they have seen. It is important to cultivate this 
picture-making faculty. Imagine the mental picture 
that Shakespeare made, or Dante, or Milton. 

Don’t take any time to teach “‘ the,” it appears so often 
that the children will soon learn to recognize it. Good 
teachers know what not to teach as well as what to teach. 
When you have the sentence, “the cat runs,” written on 
the blackboard, let the children take the primer and find 
the words ‘‘cat” and ‘‘run.” Take plenty of time. 
Don’t hurry. Remember that Julius Cesar, tte most 
rapid man that ever lived raid, ‘‘Make haste slowly.” 

Be careful to have pupils answer in complete senten- 
ces. With children “‘ brevity is the soul of wit,” and if 
they can answer a question with nodding the héad, or 
with one word they will do it. But don’t allow it. 
Remember that you are paving the way for future work 
in composition. 

As soon as possible get the little ones to writing the 





words they learn to read. And here you will find that 
children trained in the kindergarten have the advan- 
tage. The muscles of their hands have been strength- 
ened, and they do not hold the pencil so awkwardly as 
those who have not had that training. A good exercise 
for children whose hands are feeble, is opening and shut- 
ting the fingers with the arms extended. I would not 
insist upon having children hold a pen or pencil accord- 
ing to the pictures on the writing books, but easily so as 
not to interfere with the proper formation of the letters. 


TAKE CARE OF THE CONSONANTS. 


One important part of the reading exercise is teach- 
ing the pupils to articulate distinctly. Drill the n well 
upon the consonants and you will have no trouble with 
the vowels. I remember hearing a speaker at Cooper 
Union once, who roared at the top of his voice ; but I 
could not understand a word he said. Soon afterward 
Dr. Tyng spoke in the same place and we all understood 
him perfectly. Some one asked him why it was that 
we could hear him ro well, and he replied, that in speak- 
ing he always took care of his consonants, and the vow- 
els took care of themselves. 

Remerober that a vowel is an uninterrupted sound. It 
is the easiest to make. That is why you never can under- 
stand the street venders, until you go to the window to 
see what they have. They could not shout bat a little 
while, if they took pains to enunciate their consonants, 
but they can shout their vowels all day. 

Children in the same way want to utter vowel sounds 
and we must drill them on the consonants. Compel a 
clear enunciation of such words as and and the. It will 
make the reading a little stiff at first, but it iswhat must 
be done to make good readers. 





CIVIC TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By E. W. Bemis, Pa.D. 


Economic and social questions are now everywhere 
discussed. Not to be informed upon them is not merely 
to be half educated ; it is to confess total incapacity for 
the duties of American citizenship, and to being a dan- 
gerous enemy of our free institutions. Woodrow Wil- 
son has well said : ‘‘ No more vital truth was ever ut- 
tered than that freedom and free institutions cannot 
long be maintained by any people who do not under- 
stand the natureof theirown government.” For no one, 
either man or women, can now properly discharge the 
great duties of citizenship, whether at the polls, or as a 
factor in forming public opinion, without an intelligent 
comprehension of the vital questions of the times. 

The only justification for the expenditure of public 
monies for education must lie in the better citizenship 
thereby produced. The demand is fast growing in in- 
tensity that our public schools shall do vastly more than 
hitherto to justify their existence by becoming better 
training places for our future citizens. 

Nothing is easier or more likely to arouse the interest 
of the pupils of our upper two grammar grades than to 
fulfill our duty to these future citizens, and lead them 
to half-hour talks and informal discussions every Thurs- 
day afternoon, of taxation, the relations of labor and cap- 
ital, immigration, state action, its sphere and limita- 
tions, as illustrated in familiar legislation, and questions 
of history, civil government and evonomics, chosen as 
part of a systematic course or suggested by the news of 
the week. A bulletin of the day’s news containing the 
merest headings may with great profit be placed in a 
censpicuous position in the school-room every morning 
and five minutes every afternovuu be devoted to a brief 
explanation of these headings by the scholars. 

The teacher will be much aided by “‘Our Govern- 
ment,” by Prof. Jesse Macy, and “The Citizen,” by 
Chas. F. Dole, Boston Unitarian 8. 8S. Society, 7 Tremont 
Place. 

These, however, do not deal with the economic ques- 
tions which are now the subject of universal and con- 
stantly growing in‘erest. No book suitable for the 
pupil’s use has yet appeared, but much good can be ac- 
complished by the teacher, and great interest aroused 
for future study by following the suggestions to be 
given in this series of articles. 

The teacher should provide herself with the “ Political 
Economy,” (briefer course) of the American Science 
Series.” by F. A. Walker, and published by Henry Holt, 
for $1.25. This book is not simple enough for close fol- 
lowing in the school-room, but much Use can be made 
of its pages in amplitication of the points now to be con- 
sidered. 


Lét the teacher first call the attention of the class to 





the fact that many of the best things in life are never 


bought. They are the results of love or duty. Such are 
the mother’s care in childhood and sickness, and the 
countless little kindnesses of friends. But there is q 
large class of things necessary, or very useful in our 
hfe and happiness which are bought and sold. They 
possess what we willcall value Food, clothing, bouses, 
books, are examples. One-third of all the population ip 
this country, including over a million boys and girls 
under 16, are engaged in producing these goods, and it 
is the relation of man to industry or business, as we 
commonly call such work. that we are especially to 
study. Ali commodities like cloth, wheat, horses, which 
can be bought and sold, and which, therefore, have 
value we will for convenience call wealth. We must 
in using this term bear in mind that a person may pos- 
sess many articles of wealth, and yet not be wealthy, in 
the ordinary sense of that word, since we call a man 
wealthy only when he possesses more wealth than the 
majority. 

To produce wealth we labor. and here the teacher 
should pause to enforce the now almost untaught truth 
that labor is the essential of all prosperity and growth in 
all classes of society. How trequently we hear the 
criminally ignorant remark of a p2rent, ‘‘ I had to work, 
and I intend to give my boy an education, so that he 
won't have to”! Let the pupils call to mind all the 
educated men, or those with large business incomes in 
their commuuity, and observe that nearly all of them 
labor, and employ their energies in mevtal care and 
thought, if not in physical work. All labor which con. 
tributes to the satisfaction of rational wants is alike 
honorable. 

Right here is a good opportunity to correct the mis- 
taken view of most that there is a great opening for pro- 
fessional men and clerks, as compared with those en- 
gaged in agriculture, manufactures, and other forms of 
ordinary business. Of 17,392,099 engaged in all remv- 
nerative occupations in 1880, in the United States, 
7,670,498, or 44 per cent., were enaged in agriculture; 
3,887,112 in manufacturing, mechanical, and minirg 
industries ; 1,075,655 were domestic servants ; 353,444; or 
only two per cent. of the whole, were clerks in s'ores, 
Book keepers. and accountants in stores numbered 
59,790, or only one in three hundred of all workers. The 
number of clergymen and of lawyers was only 65,000 
each, and of physicans and surgeons, 85,000. Even if we 
include teachers, musicians, and journalists, we have 
ouly 879,635, or less than five per cent. of the workers of 
the country. The five trades of blacksmiths, boot, and 
shoe-makers, carpenters, machinisis, and masons e1- 
ploy 64,000 more men than the above eight professions 
and clerical occupations. 

That the president of Harvard College receives $5,(00 
and the agent of a Rhode Island cotton mill $20,000. 
does not prove that the latter is four times as smart, but 
it does prove that the world of business cares more for 
the peculiar talents of the latter than for those of the 
former. This is no sufficient reason for holding back 
from a literary life, least of all does it argue against a 
good education for any business, but it is well by bring- 
ing such facts before the young to correct their wide 
spread belief that if they can only obtain a literary edu- 
cation, they are sure of employment, and a compara- 
tively easy life. 

Since nearly all wealth-producers are laborers, let u: 
next notice that the workman is an efficient producer, 
according to his possession of these qualities ; physical 
strength or quickness, intellectual »ower, and moral 
qualities. All wealth, however material, requires more 
or less of all three. Prof. J. B. Clark, an able econo- 
mist, makes this clear when he writes . > 

**In proportion as the intellectual element in the labor 
predominates over the physical, and as the moral ele- 
me*t predominates over both, the product rises in the 
scale of respectability and of value. The labor of a 
stone mason involves a physical effort in the simple 
moving of materials, an intellectual effort in their skill- 
ful combivation, and a moral effort in the conscientious 
use of proper materials and methois. The result of the 
physical effort is seen in the position of the materials 
that have been used in the cunstruction, that of the 
intellectual effort in their strong and tasteful arrange- 
ment, and that of the moral effort in the certainty that, 
in ways not obvious to the eye, the interests of the owner 
have been consulted by the builder, at his own expense, 
and that the wall is in all respects as strong and as dura- 
ble as it seems.” 

Tt becomes at once most important and interesting t 
determine what causes promote the efficiency of labor, 
and 80 the size of the product which is afterwards 
divide! among the sixty millions of our population. 
This will be the subject of the next article. 
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“The » object of this department is to disseminate ape methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they should be. 








SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS.—II. 


By Pror. JOHN F. WoopHULL, State Normal School 
New Paltz, N. Y, 





MUSCLES. 
To study the anatomy of muscles, the muscles them- 
selves must be examined. 
The following experiment is exceedingly simple, and 
there is no reason why any person should hesitate to 
perform it. 


& 
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Place a frog fora few minutes m a covered jar, Or 
bottie, containing some water. Add about a teaspoon- 
ful of ether. (A small bottle of ether will be very use- 
fui to keep on hand. With it small animals, desired 
us specimens for study, can be killed without pain.) 

After the frog is dead, skin one of the hind legs, and 
examine the muscles. Clip the tendon which is attached 
io the heel, and turn up the muscle which forms the 
calf of the leg. 

The tendon is simply the connective tissue of the mus- 
cle extended into a hard cord. The connective tissue 
forms a net-work in the belly part of the muscle, which is 
filled out with a softer substance, composed of about 
three-fourths water. 

The chief ingredient of muscle, which makes it val- 
uable for food, is called myosin. 

It would be well for our digestion if we could sepa- 
rate out this myosin from the connective tissue, which 
for the most part is not digested. Neither hot nor cold 
water will dissolve myosin, and hence beef-tea does not 
contain the essentially nutritious part of the meat. 

Dilute acids will dissolve it, but solutions of myosin in 
acids are not found to be palatable, and hence we de- 
pend upon the acid juices of the stomach to extract 
myosin from our meat. 

Notice a slender, white thread which enters the belly 
part of this frog’s muscle a little way below the knee. 

This is the nerve. It is this which controls the move- 
ments of the muscle. Under the mysterious guidance 
of this nerve, the belly part of the muscle at times con- 
tracts, and, by pulling on the tendon, moves the bone to 
which it is attached. 

To illustrate more completely the physiology of the 
muscles, or how they act, construct the apparatus de 
scribed below. Cut two pieces of wood, as represented 
in fig. 1, 

Fasten them together by a strip of tin, as represented 
in fig. 2, so as to represent a hinge-joint. Cord elastic 
may be used to represent the muscles ; b is the muscle 
which bends the joint, and a is the muscle which 
straightens it. If we let c represent the foot, a is the 

“tendon of Achilles,” 

Unhook the cord b and hook it on the other side, 

along with a. 

Let the free end of ¢ (fig. 8) rest upon the table, and 

press with the finger upon the upper end of d. Notice 

What a strotig Pull on thé part of the cords is required to 

overcome a slight downward pressure upon d. 

Thitik HOw strong a pull the “tendon of Achilles” 


hundred. and fifty pounds. Many pupils will think out 
many of the principles of levers after experimenting 
with this piece of apparatus. This may represent any 
hinge-joint in the body, and the cords a and b (fig. 2), 
show how the muscles are arranged in pairs, opposing 
each other. By adjusting the tension of a and b so as 
to hold ¢ and d quite firmly in a straight line, we may 
show how the body may be made rigid by contracting 
all the muscles which have anything to do with moving 
the joints. The particular action of the biceps muscle 
may be shown by apparatus represented in the following 
figures : 

Cut another piece of wood, which we will let represent 
the shoulder-blade, s (fig. 4), and attach the apparatus 
represented in fig. 2tothis. Lengthen b to represent 
the biceps, so that it shall extend from the forearm to 
the shoulder-blade, and attach a cord e from s to d. 
Adjust the tension of all these, so that the pieces of 
wood which represent the arm will hang down straight. 
Now relax the cord a; and the biceps muscle will 
cause the forearm to bend, as represented in fig. 5. 

But if we hook on a, and relax e, the biceps muscle 
will raise the whole arm, as represented in fig, 6. 

The all-important topic of the hygiene of the muscles 
may be introduced by cutting up a chicken or bird, and 
noticing that the muscles which are used most are 
reddest, i. e., are better supplied with blood. These form 
the dark meat when cooked. The breast meat of chick- 
ens is white, but of birds which fly much, it is dark 
whehf cooked. 





TALKS ON GEOGRAPHY. 


I. } 
By Supt. SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


In aconversation with Dr. Allen, I stated my belief that 
children might be led, through a careful questioning, 
appealing only to their own observations and experi- 
ences, to a clear understanding of the more important 
truths of geography ; whereas now, generally speaking. 
they were possessed only of a greater or less number of 
facts, the relationship of which was very imperfectly 
understood, and the value of which—in case there was 
any value—was not comprehended at all. Of course all 
geography teaching is not of that kind, but very much 
of it—I fear by far the greater part of it—is. 

Dr. Allen urged that I write out my idea of what 
might be done, in a series of erticles, which I agreed to 
do. It has seemed to me better that I should write as 
though I were talking to a class, and in eo doing there 
will be some repetitions, and other peculiarities of oral 
teaching which will not bear close criticism when in 
print ; nevertheless, it seems to me better that the arti- 
cles should take this form. 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION. 


You have seen very little of the earth on which you 
hive. Most of you will never see more than a very small 
part of it, but from the little you have seen, you can 
form quite a good general idea of the whole of it if you 
will only do a little careful thinking. 

You know quite a number of children; some are large, 
some are small; some fat, some lean ; some light com- 
plexioned, some dark; some black it may be. They 
aiffer in very many ways, but in a general way they 
are alike; so that if some one should discover a new 
country and come and tell you about it, and say that 
there were children there, you would know something 
about how those children looked, lived, and acted, 
though there would bé very many things about their 
looks, lives, and actions, that you would not know. 

In the same way, if you know well the little part of 
the earth you have seen, you can form some correct 
general ideas of the whole of it, though you may not 
know whether a certain part of it is wet or dry, level or 
hilly, fertile or barren, unless some one who has been 
there tells you, or you read about it. We learn a great 
many things from books, but we learn very many more 
things in other ways. You learned to talk and to walk 
without a book, and almost without any help, and these 
are perhaps the two most difficult things you ever have 
learned, or ever will learn, You can do a great deal for 


think of some things you have seen very often, and 


whole. 
STREAMS, PONDS, LAKES, AND OCEANS. 
You have been told that there are springs, brooks, 


yourself if you will only try. I am going to ask you to 


see what they will teach you about the earth as a 


SS 


why they should be at all? Did you ever wonder why 

the brook was not ariver, or the pond a lake, or the 
lake an ocean? Can you tell why it is notso? If we 
could get above the earth and look down upon all these 
bodies of water at once, perhaps we would understand 

better ; but the earth is too large for that, if it were only 

small enough it would help us a great deal. 

I have told you that you can learn very much about 

the whole earth, by what you can see where you are 

Can we get any help about this matter ip that way? 

Let us see. We are studying about water. We will 

watch the next heavy rain and see what takes place. In 

the meantime, we will try and see what we can remem- 

ber of the rains we have seen. I am very sure we 

remember that during the rain, there was much water 
in the roads and streets, and that on level ground the 
water stood and filled the hollows, making some small 

pools, and some quite large ones. Where the streets 
were not level the water ran in streams at the sides. 

When a street ran down a long distance, and reached a 
level, quite a pond was formed, unless sewers had been 
made to carry off the water. Where one street was low 
and had other streets running into it, quite a large 
stream was formed. Do not these little streams and 
pools represent in a very small way, brooks, rivers, 
ponds, lakes, and oceans? After every heavy rain we 
really have all these bodies of water under our very 
eyes. 

Tn cities and in many villages there are sewers and 
the water is soon carried out of sight, so that we can- 
not so well study the matter, but even there we can 
learn very much if we remember that small things differ 
from great ones only in size. 

Some lakes are very small, and others very large. 
Why is this? Let us look to the street for an answer. 
There we find some small hollows and some large ones. 
If it rains long enough both are filled, and we see large 
and small lakes represented. Wherever there is a large 
hollow in the earth’s surface there will be a large lake 
if water enough falls there, or flows there to fill it. Per- 
haps some of you will say that in a short time all the 
water is gone from the roads, part of it having run 
away, and part of it évaporated, or as you would say, 
dried up, while the bodies of water we have been talk- 
ing about remain all the time. How is that, you ask? 
Let us go to the street again and see if it will answer the 
question. Which remain longer in the streets, the small 
pools and streams or the large ones? The large opes of 
course. Suppose the large pools were two, ten, or 
twenty times as large, would they dry up as soon? The 
larger they were, the longer they would be in drying up, 
would they not? Evidently there might be large 
enough hollows so that they would not dry up from one 
rain to another. But some of our streams and ponds 
do wholly dry up in summer when we are long without 
rain, and some quite large streams and ponds, and even 
lakes often become quite low then. You have noticed 
all these things of course. Has not the street answered 
our question very well? 

There are véry mahy more questions that you might 
ask, but we must wait until another time. I feel very 
sure that the street will answer them all, and if you 
have any trouble in understanding the answer you shall 
have all the help you ought to have. It is very import- 
ant that you learn to help yourselves ; to do your own 
work: to answer your own questions. All that your 
school or your teacher can do for you, is to help you 
learn to do this. I think you are now able to do it in 
regard to the things we have been speaking of, though 
I presume it may sometimes be quite hard work, and 
require careful thinking, and that, you know, is just 
what you need. What you Jearn is not of so much 
account, as the habits of thinking and acting which you 
acquire while learning. You know some people who 
know a great deal, and yet, with all their learning, they 
have not acquired the habit of helping themselves, and 
so get on very poorly in the world. Mere knowledge is 
not power. 





NEARLY two years ago it was announced in these col- 
umns that E. C. Gardner, the well-known architect of 
Springfield, Mass., would prepare a book of designs for 
modern school houses. Much interest was felt at the 
time in this project, but the severe and continued ill 
health of Mr. Gardnér prevented his giving attention 
to the work. But he has begun it this fall. and we have 
just seen some plates, and feel sure that it will be one 
to delight. teachers and pupils. The work may be 
looked for duritig the winter. 





rivers, ponds, lakes, and oceans. You have seen some ———— 
of these, it ma: ints ote Soy tee Pager Did 


An investment in knowledge always pays the best in- 








thust éxert to raise a mah upon his toes, who weighs one 


you ever 
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FACULTY CULTURE BY DRAWING. 


By FRANK ABORN, Cleveland, O. 


Copyrighted by Frank Aborn. All rights reserved. 
[CONCLUDED.] 


The Figures to which references are made, will be found in the 
JOURNAL of last week, Oct. 8. 


EXERCISE IX, 


Gamr.—Which way did the pose face? 

Pose a child in a chair with its side towards the school. 
(Fig. 5.—1X.) 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for the sketch. 

See who have beaten—who have made the sketch to 
face the same way as the pose. 

Erase. 


Play this game with different poses in different chairs 
faced to the right or the left, 


EXERCISE X. 


GAME.— Where did the pose stand ? 

Pose a child standing at the end of the table. (Fig. 6- 
X.) 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for the sketch. 


See who have beaten—-viz.: those whose sketches cor- 
rectly describe at which end of the table the pose stood. 


Erase. 
Play this game with different poses at different ends 
of the table. 
EXERCISE XI, 


Gamzr.—At which edge of the door is the knob? 

Instruct the class to observe the door while closed. 

Open the door. 

Allow the class a moment to ow a ketch of th 
closed door. 

See who have beaten—who have represented the 
door-knob on the right edge of the door. 

Erase. 

Play this game with different doors both open and 
shut. 

Exercise XII. 

GamE.—Which way did the pose face ? 

Pose a child with his back to the school. 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow while five is counted for the sketch, describing 
how the pose stood. 

See who have beaten—who have omitted the features. 

Play this game with different poses, facing to the 
front or side, 


(Fig. 1—XIL) 


EXERCISE XIII. 

Gamer.— Where did the pose stand? 

Pose a child with his hand on the door-knob. 
—XIIL.) 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for the sketch. 

See who have beaten—who have represented the pose 
in front of the door, and not at one side, 

Play this game with different poses, standing nearer 
to one side or the other of the doorway, and either 
within or without the doorway. 


EXERCISE XIV. 

GamE.—Opposite which light of glass was the head of 
the pose ? 

Pose a child looking out of the window, (See Fig. 8— 
XIV.) 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for the sketch. 

See who have beaten,—who have represented the 
child’s head opposite the right row of lights of glass. 

Play this game with different poses—the teacher in- 
cluded—looking out of different lights of glass. The 
pose may stand on the floor, or on a chair. 


EXERCISE XV, 


GamgE.—Which way did the pose look? 

Pose child as in exercise XTV. 

Dismiss pose. 

Allow a moment for the sketch. 

See who have beaten,—who have omitted the features, 

Pose different individuals—including the teacher— 
looking out of the window, and into the room in differ- 
ent places opposite to and at one side, near the window. 


EXERcisr XVI, 
Gamz.—How did the pose hold his arms? . 
Pose a boy with his arms held close to his side. 
1.—XVI.) 
Dismiss the pose, 


(Fig. 2 


(Fig. 





Allow a moment for the sketch. 

See who have beaten—who have shown no space be- 
tween the body of the pose and his arms. (Fig. 2—XVI. 

Play this game with poses facing both to the front and 
side. 

EXERCISE XVII. 

GamE.—How much space was seen between the feet ? 

Pose a boy with his feet together and his side towards 
the school. Fig. 3—X VII.) 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for the sketch. 

See who have beaten—those who have represented 
but one leg entire. 

Pose different boys with sides towards the school and 
heels together, and facing different ways. 


EXERCISE XVIII. 

GaME.—How many spindles in the back of a chair ? 

Place a chair having vertical spiadles in its back, with 
its back towards the school. (Fig. 4—X VIII.) 

NotE.—In this exercise the teacher draws on the 
blackboard as follows, and the children try to do sim- 
ilarly on their slates : 

T. “‘ Let us see if we can tell how this chair is stand- 
ing.” 

T. ‘*The seat of the chair is flat. Let us draw a line, 
so, to show how the seat of the chair lies.” 

Draw horizontal line, a foot, more or less, in length. 
(Fig. 5—XVIIL.) 

T. ‘* The legs stand up straight.” 

Draws two vertical lines for the legs. (Fig. 6@~XVIII.) 

T. ‘* The back is like a loop. Like a letter U turned 
upside down.” 

Draws loop for the back of the chair. (Fig. 7—X VIII.) 

T. ‘*The chair has standing-up spindles in its back.” 

Draws vertical lines to represent the spindles, (Fig. 
8—XVIII.) 

Erase work from the board, and set chair aside. 

See who have beaten—who have represented the num- 
ber of spindles correctly. 

Play this game with same chair, or another, having 
the same number of spindles in the back, or a different 
number, or having horizontal slats instead of spindles, 


EXERCISE XIX. 

Game.—What is in the chair? 

Pose a child sitting in a chair with its side towards the 
school, (Fig. 9—XIX.) 

Nortse.—If possible the pose should be of such size that 
his head comes just opposite the top of the back of the 
chair, or decidedly above it. 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for the sketch. 

See who have beaten—who have represented a child's 
head in the right place, with reference to the top of the 
back of a chair, and have not described a doll, a baby, 
or a grown person. Fig. 10—XIX.) 

Play this game with children of various sizes, faced 


differently. 
EXERCISE xX. 

GameE.—Seen or unseen? 

Place the waste-basket and a ball, or other email ob- 
ject, on the table, without regard to whether both can 
be seen by all or not. 

Remove one or both objects from the table. 

Allow a moment for the picture. 

See who have beaten—who have represented only 
what they can see. 

Play this game as if it were the teacher’s purpose to 
hide the ball from the children, and the children’s game 
to find it without leaning out of their seats, and describe 
its position, 

Exercise XXI 

Game:—Where was the pose? 

Pose a child or the teacher standing against the wall 
of the school-room and at one end. (Fig. 1—XXI.) 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for the sketch. 

See who have beaten—who have represented pose in 
right place against the wall. 

Erase 


Play this game with different poses, standing against 
different parts of the different walls of the school-room. 


EXERCISE XXII, 

GameE:—Wiich way did the pose face? 

Pose a child with his side towards the school. Me, 
2—XXII.) . 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a coda for the sketch, 

See who has beaten,—who have represented the feat- 
ures of the face on the right side of the head. 


Play this game with poses turned different ways, 





PRIMARY LESSONS.—FRACTIONS. 


By Wm. M. Grirrin, Newark, N. J. 


LESSON IX, 
CARD 6. 












4 


Only what things can be added? How can we addj 
boys and 3men? How many people are 5 people and3 
people? To what shall we change five-eighths and three. 
fourths that we may add them? How many eighths in 
4? $ and § are how many eighths? How many eighths 
inl? 44— =? Then 44 are how much more than 1} 
jt=? 1$-+ how many eighths = 2? 

If we wish to add } + } + § to what can we change 
them? How many eighths in}? In}? 3+ $+ 4=how 
many eighths? ~# = how much more than 1? 

How many eighths ini? In2? In8? In 4? ete. 

John had j of a pie. Willie had } of a pie. Henry had 
4 of a pie. Cleon hadjofapie. May had $ ofa pie. 
How many pies was that in all? 

May had $ of a pie and gave Willie } of the pie, how 
much had May left? ¢—#=? %—%#=? }4—-} 
The teacher should give many problems like the above, 


§+%2%= what? }-+ }= what? 
§—%= what? }—}4= what? 
§+4#—#+it—§ = what? 
4—§+#-—? 3} = what? 
$—i+i+%—4= what? 
#t+i+it+i—i = what? 
One is aqnel to how many halves ? 
“ thirds ? 
fourths? 
fifths ? 
sixths? 
sevenths ? 
eighths? 
ninths? 
tenths ? 


—/ 
=: 








To what must 3 we change thirds, halves, and sixths 
that we may add or subtract them? 

Addi +i+i- 

Add$+$+3. 

To what must we change halves, fourths, and eighths 
that we may add or subtract them ? 

Add $+ $+ 4% 

Add} +4$+4. 

To what must we change thirds and fourths that we 
may add or subtract them? The class will see this ifs 
line be drawn thus : 

a al . % 

ig 1S jcc biog j nobit eg 
a 

Let ‘the pupils find out for i what the o- 


est divisions are, Also that}= 4, and} = yy 


= ee 





'— sj st b&b b&b b&b & b b&b 


\\ 


Aut 
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= how 
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not tell them, though it takes a week for them to find 


out. 

Add$+%4- Add } + §. 

From take}. $—}=? 

From } take }. -$}—} =? 

The children can easily be taught to add any fractions 
where the L. C. M. (though they do not yet know it as 
the L. C. M.) can be found at sight. 


Add} +}. Add} +}.’ 
Add} +}. Add}+4,. 
Addg+}. Add}+}. 


Pe 
= 
wales 
op 
oye 
+++ 
= ahaa 
of 


From } take }. 
From } take Jy. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


AN AUTUMN EXERCISE. 














Have the stage decorated with autumn leaves, fruits, and flow- 
ers. Arrange a throne on the stage on which the Queen of 
Autumn should be seated; an attendant should be standing on 
each side of her. As the divisions or classes enter, one of the 
attendants receives the offering and places it on an altar, prettily 
decorated. 


AUTUMN RISES AND SPEAKS. 
I am beautiful, beautiful Autumn-time, 
Laden with treasures rare ; 
Crimson, and purple and burnished gold 
Are the royal robes I wear. 


Richest and,ripest clusters sweet, 
My willing hands bestow ; 

The fairest fruits with golden grain, 
Till the garners overflow. 


Where poets may sing of the falling leaf, 
In numbers slow and sad, 

But the song of the vintage and harvest home 
Are the gladdest of the glad. 


Spring revels in buds and blossoms sweet, 
And summer a promise sings, 

But beautiful, beautiful Autumn-time 
The full fruition brings. 


Enter a group with bouquets of autumn flowers. They 
enter slowly, singing. As they approach the throne, 
they should salute the Queen, and at the close of singing 
present their offering, salute, and retire to one side. 


We come from wild-wood bowers, 
And from the shady dell, 

With Autumn’s bright-hued flowers, 
The offering to swell. 

A scepter we are'twining 
Of flowers and vine leaves green. 


Enter a group with small sheaves of grain and corn. 
We come from hillsides gleaming 
With ripened golden grain, 
Whose sunny glow is streaming 
O’er smiling field and plain. 
Where gladsome shouts are ringing, 
As merry maidens glean. 


All on stage sing. 
Our sheaves to thee we’re bringing, 
O bounteous Autumn’s Queen. 


Enter a group bearing fruit. 
And we the glowing treasure 
Of many a bending tree, 
In fullest, freest measure, 
Come offering to thee. 
Our fruits with hues are beaming 
That on thy cheek are seen ; 


All sing. 
Their smile like thine is gleaming, 
O radiant Autumn’s Queen! 


Enter a group with clusters of grapes. 
And we come, gaily bearing 
The clusters of the vine; — 
The purple hues they’re wearing 
With brighter tints combine ; 
To thee our vine-wealth 


0 maiden so serene } 


All sing. 
We join our sisters, singing, 
Beloved Autumn’s Queen. 
The Queen sings. 
O subjects good and loyal, 
Your tributes bright and fair 
Shall have my praises royal, 
For goodly gifts they are. 
Now, while each heart rejoices, 
Oh, join in sweetest chime, 
And lift your tuneful voices 
In praise of Autumn-time. 


Enter Peace and PLenty, two girls, Pzace dressed in 
white, PLENTY in some warm shade of red. 
PEACE recites : 
When autumn leaves are drifting 
O'er wood and field and hill, 
When trees bare arms are lifting, 
So gaunt, and tall, and still, 


When flowers are dead or dying, 
And summer’s glories cease, 

With footfall slow and noiseless 
Cometh the white-robed Peace. 


During last two lines, Peace advances to front of 
stage, and raises both hands, as if in benediction. 
PLENTY recites : | 

From golden harvest-treasure, 
From nature's lavish store, 
I gather without measure, 
To feed the rich and poor. 
My heart with love runs over 
To all mankind; my friends 
I wish them all the gladness 
Of joy that never ends, 


After this the Queen, AUTUMN, is crowned, either by 
PEACE and PLENTY, or by two others selected for this 
part. 

Allsing. Tune, ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 


O hail! our Queen, bright Autumn, dear, 
Who blessest every heart, 
Witk gifts from out thy lavish store, 
And dost new joy impart. 
We love thy robes of richest hue, 
Thy kindly, beaming eye, 
But best of all we love the heart 
That doth our wants supply. 


Enter Corn, dressed in pale yellow, and bringing ears 
of corn, prettily arranged in basket. 
My seed was dropped o'er hill and plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 
Men frightened from the sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the long, bright days of June, 
My leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
My soft and yellow hair. 


And now, with autumn’s moonlit eves, 
My harvest-time has come, 

To autumn’s arms I bring my sheaves, 
The golden corn comes home. 


Enter seven little girls, dressed to represent sunbeams. 
They sing the following while danciny about. Tune, 
“* Work, for the Night is Coming.” 

When summer’s brightness fadeth, 

When autumn’s days grow chill, 
Even in snow-clad winter, 

We dance o’er field and bill. 
Our motto is, ‘‘ Be cheery.” 

We keep things always bright, 
| in every corner 

nt away by night. 

SunspeaMs then stand in semi-circle before Queen and 
attendants, 

All sing. Tune, “‘ Jtalian Hymn.” 

Sing now a song of praise, 
For autumn’s fruitful days, 
In their bright glow. 
May it with us remain, 
In pleasure or in pain, 
Till she her joys again 
_ On us bestow. 

While singing, all wind about in march or dance, and 
at close pass off the stage, followed by Queen and at- 
tendants, 








POSTURE EX ERCISE. 





Children seated as to size ; smallest in front. 

Chord to stand. 

Chord to face. 

March—music low, children forward at first note in 
two lines, shoulder to shoulder, smallest first ; at first 
loud note forward to opposite sides ; returning, march 
in curves, meeting at the back; come up center, shoulder 
to shoulder ; return to sides in curves and forward five 
abreast to positions for exercises, sma)lest girl stepping 
in front to lead. 

Chord—Arms akimbo, 

Words and music from *‘ Heel and Toe,” in “ Little 
Tycoon.” While children sing, the motions of feet cor- 
respond to words. (The opera, “ Little Tycoon,” can 
be obtained at any music store.) 

Right foot—heel and toe—3 times ; 

heels together. 

Left foot, heel and toe, 8 times: 

heels together. 

Right foot, heel and toe, twice ; 

heels together. 

Left foot, heel and toe, twice ; 

heels together. 


Children stand still while singing, “and never mind 
the weather” the second time. 

At “No” children buw the head every time; then, 
again, alternate Left and Right foot as above, to finish 
music. 

POSTURES. 

Music—a ha_monious succession of chords, At each 
loud chord, children take position. The posture must 
he held without movement, until next loud chord. 

ist. Posture—-bands at chest as in prayer. 


2d. $6 head down, hands still as above. 
8d. os head thrown back, hands still as above. 
4th 66 hands still together, but placed under 


head, as head is thrown to right side, 

5th. Posture—hands clasped low in front. 

mh * hands at chest. Thumb and forefinger 
of R. H. extended, while forefinger of L. H. is hooked 
around thumb of R. H., thus imitating a pistol. 

7th. Posture—arms extended quickly upward toward 
right as if shooting, while children say ‘*‘ bang.” Hands 
to sides at chord. 

8th. Posture—L. H. over eyes, looking to left and lean- 
ing, as if watching or looking for something. 

9th. Posture—L. H. extended quickly, and pointing 
as if the object was seen. Hands to side at chord. 

10th. Posture—right foot back. Hands clasped low in 
front. Head thrown back at right side, looking up- 
ward, This is a!l done at one chord; at next, hands at 
side, standing erect. 

11th. Posture—body thrown forward, hands clasped 
at chest. 

12th. Posture—throw kiss with both hands quickly. 
Hands at side. 

Chord to face center. 

Music changes to a march. 

Children march down center, go to side, 
two by two from side, cross room and stand. 

Chord to stand. 

Chord to face. 

Chord to clasp hands with child opposite. 

Chord to raise above head, forming bower as in Vir- 
ginia reel. Children, smallest first, march under and 
go to seats. 

This exercise was given last June by children from five to 


seven years old in primary school No. 23, New York City. Miss 
Hester A. Roberts, privcipal, kindly furnished us the exercise. 


Forward 





MEMORY GEMS. 





I sit where the leaves of the maple, 
And the gnarl’d and knotted gum, 
Are circling and drifting around me, 
And think of the time to come. 
For the human heart is the mirror 
Of the things that are near and far; 
Like the wave that reflects in its bosom 
The flowers and the distant star. 
— ALICE CARY. 





If you've tried and have not won, 
Never stop for crying ; 
All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 
If by easy work you beat, 
Gaintoe vion more will prize you? 
from defeat, 


Gaat'y the pest | that tries you! 
7~PHEBE CaRy, 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


Gov. Hill has written a courteous letter to Henry George, de- 
clining to take part in a public discussion of the question of tax- 
ation, on account of previous engagements. 

The prohibition amendment was defeated in Tennessee, by a 
majority of about 15,000. Many women worked at the polls all 
day. 

President James B. Angell, of Michigan University, and William 
L. Putnam, a prominent lawyer of Portland, Me., bave been 
chosen to act with the Secretary of State ia the attempt to settle 
the Canadian fisheries question. 

Cholera is still raging fiercely in Sicily, the town of Messina suf- 
fering terribly. ‘he poor are fed at the public expense. 

At the short-hand congress in London, Sept. 28, Isaac Pitman 
was presented with a marble busi of himself in celebration of the 
jubilee of phonography. 

Mrs. Otto Goldschmidt, (Jenny Lind) bas had a stroke of gen- 
eral paralysis. Her mind is still unimpaired. 

Prohibition has triumphed in Florida, the leaders of it having 
framed a law to suit themselves. 

President Cleveland and party are making a tour of Southera 
and Western cities. 

It is reported that beyond Wady Halfa hundreds of lives have 
been lost in the flood caused by the rising of the Nile. 

The Salvation Army at Ottawa, Ont., was assaulted by five 
hundred roughs. 

A postal treaty has been negotiated between the United States 
and Jamaica, by which packages of merchandise of less than 
eleven pounds may be sent between both countries. 

The Nevada Bank loses over six million by the rere of the 

California wheat deal. 

Richard H. Allen & Co. ,of New York, estimate the cotton crop 

at 6,600,000 bales. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


Dr. Fanuy Dickinson, of Chicago, is the first woman physician 
ever admitted as a member of the International Medical Congress, 
recently assembled at Washington. 

Rutgers College at New Brunswick, N.J., began its (119th) year 
with a freshman class of sixty-five members. 

The number of the entering class at Princeton is about 140, 
while the number of the post-graduates is the largest in the his- 
tory of the college, there being no less than sixty who have so far 
registered. 

Chancellor Sims of Syracuse University, expects to have the 
new library building there finished within a year and ready to re- 
ceive the Von Ranke library. It will be entirely fireproof and 
contain room for 150,000 volumes. 


Prof. E. C. Pickering, director of Harvard Observatory, is mak- 
ing arrangements to establish a mountain observatory in Colorado, 
as an adjunct to the Cambridge institution. 

Dr. T. J. Bernardo has devoted his life to the rescue and subse- 
quent education of destitute children in London. He has pro- 
vided homes, education, and places in life for 10,00) children. 

Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Harvard College. has made a fortune 
out of his famous acid-phosphates. 

President Adams, of Cornell University, 
got his Jand thecry from the Gracchi. 


The Russian government has discovered that socialistic and 
nihilistic literature is being extensively circulated among the 
students of the polytechnic schools and private lyceums. Efforts 
at suppression are being made. 


says that Henry George 


Hidemaro Nambco, of Japan, who was graduated from Prince- 
ton, in 1878, is now court astronomer at Tokio. 


Do not experiment with unheard-of and untried medicines, 
but be sure to get Hocd’s Sarsaparilla, 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





ARKANSAS, 


The fall term of the male and female avademy, situated at 
Mountain Home, began in September. J. A. M. Lanier, A. M., is 
the principal. 

J.J. Doyne, president of the Arkansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, takes charge of the Fort Smith schools. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Columbus Bartlett, brother of the late Governor, has’ been 
appointed a Regent of the State University. 

Though it will be many months before the institution is ready 
to open, tne Leland Stanford, Jr., University is assuming shape. 
The railroad from Mayfield to the university is about finished. 
This facilitates the rapid transportation of building material, 
whicb, with a large additional force of workmen will hasten the 
completion of the university, buildings of which four are now 
done. 

CONNECTICUT. 


The book on physiology and hygiene, prepared for use in the 
pablic schools by order of the legislature, has appeared. It is in 
very condensed form, ard treats the several subjects in a forci- 
ble way. 

A History of Connecticut, by Rev. E. B. Sanford of Westbrook, 
has recently been published. Tt was awaited with interest, and 
has been received with favor. It was designed especially for 
school use. 

Supt. Dutton of New Haven has issued his sixth annual report. 
It contains much valuable on. 

Dr. W. H. Carmialt, a physician ana at wean of surgery in 
Yale University, has been elected to the caused in the 
New Haven board of education by the death of F. E. Harrison. 

John &. Ricketts, from the Wilbaham Academy, has been 


added to the force of instructors in the business department of 
the New Haven high school. 

New Haven. A. B. FIFIELD. 
DAKOTA. 


Mr. Lowery has charge of the Centreville schools again this 
year. 

Prof. Abbott remains at Parker in charge of the high schools at 
that place. 

Supt. Salmon was well pleased with the manner in which the 
teachers of Turner county acquitted themselves at the recent 
county institute. 

Mr. Dempster, president of the South Dakota Reading Circle 
Association, has been requested to take charge of the normal 
department of the university at Mitchell. 

Dr. Ogden held a series of county institutes in south-eastern 
Dakota, during September; Turner County, September 12-17; 
Clay County, September 19-23; Yankton County, September 
26, October 1. 

General Beadle, territorial school superintendent, delivered an 
excellent address on the ** Evolution of Liberty,” at the late 
Turner county institute. 

The Hurley schools are in charge of Principal McMullen. 
Miss Gamble has charge of the intermediate department, and 
Miss Hayes of the primary department. 

The report of Supt. McCartney, of Sioux Falls, showing the 
total enrollment, average attendance and punctuality of the 
pupils in the city schools for the month of September, has been 
issued, and shows «ncouragiug figures. 


FLORIDA. 

The Escambia County Teachers’ Institute was held at Pensa- 
cola in September, and continued for five days. County superin- 
tendent N. B. Cook was the director. A complete and attractive 
program was presented. 

LOWA. 


Supt. N. W. Boyes of Dubuque, has been renominated for 
county superintendent. He is oldest in office of all the superin- 
tendents of the state, 

E. R. Eldridge, president of Eastern Iowa Normal School, 
Columbus Junction, was a prominent man before the republican 
convention for state superintendent. 

Prof. J. C. Gilchrist reports favorable prospects for the normal 
school at Algona. He hopes for recognition by the next legisia- 
ture. 

KANSAS. 

Supt. A. 8. Olin, of Iola, has taken a prominent place in the 
faculty of Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas: a loss to the 
common school, a gain to the university. 

Toronto schools began Sept. 5, under the leadership of Prof. G. 
H. Lamb, who was re-elected to that position. 

Eureka schools, Supt. Wooster, has issued a very neat pamph- 
let, containing reports of board, and the superintendent, the 
course of study, and the rules and regulations. 

Prof. H. U. Ford enters his third year as superintendent of the 
El Dorado schouls. 

Prof, T. H. Ciark, B. D., was unanimously re-elected superin- 
tendeut of the Beloit schools, ata large advance in salary. 


KENTUCKY. 


The Cave City high school opened in September, under the 
principalship of Mr. G. C. Woolson. Miss Mattie Murray has 
charge of the music of the institution. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Chisago county institute Was held for a week, recently, 
The scope of the work was intermediate, with primery and 
advanced work judiciously thrown in. Prof. L. H. Marvel and 
Mrs. E. K. Jaques were the instructors. 


MAINE. 

County associations hold meetings semi-annually at which 
State Superintendent Luce and one or more of the normal school 
principals are usually present and assist in the exercises. 

The Franklin County Association met at Phillips m September. 
Among the topics presented were: * Place and Influence of the 
Teachers in Society;” “How Shall the Yeacher Grow in 
Efficiency ;"" “ Success,” by Rey. Edward Chace, Principul 
Hallowell Academy. 

At the Lincolu county meeting about two hundred teachers 
were present. 

At the Piscataquis cuunty meeting, held at Dover in Septem. 
ber, an address was given by Hon. W. J. Cottrell, Principal of 
Gorham Norma) School on * Thought ard Experience.'’ In this 
Association the ** Question Box” is made a prominent feature. 

At the West Washington meeting, held at Cherryfield early in 
October, besides essays on the topics sent out by Supt. Luce, 
there was an address by Princpal Woudbury of Castine Norma’ 
school and s»me teaching exercises, 

Other meetings have been or are to be heid as tollows : 

Hancock Co., Castine, October4 and 5; E. Washington, October 
11 and 12; 8. Aroustook, Houlton, October 14 and 15; N. Penob 
scot, October 18 and 19; Waldo, October 21 and 22. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The executive comuaittee of the N. J. State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met at No. 16 Astor Place, on Saturday, Qct. 1, and outlined 
somewhat in detail the work to ve done at the annual meeting, 
1887. There were present : 

President A.C. Apgar, of Trenton ; vice-president Miss Sara 
Fawcet:, of Newark; treasurer, H. E. Harris, of Bayonne; cor. 
secretary, Silas U. Wheat, of Madison; rec. secretary, A. B. Guil- 
ford, of Jersey City. 1st vice-president Milligan, of Gloucester, 
was usavoidably absent. 

It was decided to hold the meeting in Trenton, on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, Dee. 28, 29, and 30, and to give to the use 
of the N. J. Reading Circle the mornmg of Friday, the 30th. 

On motion ot Treas. Harris, it was decided to again have an ex- 
hibit of the school work of the State and under the areas de- 
partments: 

Dra* ing, Language, Geographical and Historical Work, lndus- 
trial Work, Mathematics, and Miscellaneous. 

The work of the schools of the state is to be grouped this year 


in accordance with the kind rather than by city or town. This 





will give better opportunity for comparison. 


—<—_ 

The appointing of committees to take charge of the 
departments together with the preparation and spreading of jy 
formation regarding tbe exhibit was left with President Apgar, 

Among the speakers to be invited to deliver lectures, are Dr, p 
E. White, of Cincinnati; Chas. G. Leland, of Philadelphia: Migs ¢ 
M. Reed, of Reading, Pa.; Supt A. W. Edson, of Jersey City, ang 
Hon. E. 0. Chapman, of Trenton. 


NEW HAMPSHIKE. 


Mr. Frost, son of Dr. Frost, of Hanover, who was @ very gy, 
cessful master in Holderness school last year and is now study 
in Germany, has been engaged as tutor in Dartmouth Colle. 
This is the second teacher that Holderness school has given to 
Dartmouth as tutor. 

Edward 8. Gulick, of Hanover, Dartmvuth '83, has been electa; 
sub-master of the Lawrence, Mas:., high school. 

Tra W. Holt, of Milford, Dartmouth ‘81, who has been teaching 
with excellent success at Henniker for the past two years, ha 
been elected principal of the Natick, (Mass.,) high school. 

The salary of Principa) G. H. Bingham, of Pinkerton Academy 
Derry, has been increased to $2,000 

W. P. Kelley, of Coe’s Academy, Northwood, bus been electey 
to the principalship of the South Hadley, Mass., high school. 

Miss H. Augusta Boomhower, a graduate of the norma! schoo) 
at Johnso?, Vt., has been added to the teachers of Pembroke 
Academy. 

O10. 

The Arnet Bill, passed last winter, making it the right of 
colored children to attend schoo! with whites, is being put into 
practice. The result is a revolution in the school work of the 
state, and some of the leading educators are doubting the advan. 
tages of the law to the colored people themselves. Colored 
teachers are not retained to teach in white or mixed school, 
although white teachers are teaching some colored children with 
others. 

The norma! department of the Obio University at Athens, x 
conducteé by Dr. J. P. Gerdy, is starting out on its second year: 
career with far brighter prospects. This is the only chair of 
pedagogy supported by the state, and somewhat of an experi. 
ment. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Miss Lelia E. Patridge has closed a successful course of )ectures 
before teachers’ institutes in Ohio. Perhaps no lady lecturer has 
done better educational work than Miss Patridge. and few have 
been more generally applauded. Already she has a long list of 
engagements for the coming season. 

Miss Alice Smith, of Philadelphia, one of th: finest of the Key. 
stone state teachers, is assistant principal of the schools at 
Marietta. 

Prof. H. A. Thompson hus been called to the presidency of 
Lebanon College. 

Supt. George W. Phillips, of Scranton, made a move in the right 
direction when he lessened the number of assistants in the inter. 
mediate and primary departments of his schvols. 

The schools of Reading, during the coming year, will give 
special attention to the subject of geography as they did to that 
of number last year. Miss Reed, the new training teacher, has 
opened her school. 

Myron J. Hall has charge of the schools at Clark’s Green; Har- 
vey L. Burdick, at Moscow; Ex-Supt. Disert, at Waynesboro’; 
P. 8. Berger, at Gilberton: James J. Bevan, at Mauch Chunk; 
Frank Hutton, at DuBois; and W. J. Keatley, at Forty Fort. 

Miss H. Evelyn Brooks was re-elected principal of the model 
school connected with the Lock Haven state normal school. 

Adam Leckie has been elected supervising principal of the 
schools of Black Creek township, Luzerne county. 

James W. Hayman has been elected principai of the schools of 
Freeland. . 

‘The new school building in the First District of the city of 
Wilkes-Barre was dedicated September, 17. 

Appreciating the services of their superintendent David B. 
Gildea, the board of directo:s of Plymouth township have ip 
creased his salary. 

The annual institute of Luzerne county will be held at Wilkes- 
Barre, the week beginning December 19, and that of Columba 
county at Bloomsburg the week beginning December 26. 

The board of directors of Nanticoke will hereafter buy all text- 
books used by the pupils. 

Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Reading, and Ex-Supt. Benton B 
James, of Susquehanna county, will be the principal instructor 
at the Lackawanna county institute, and Supt. James M. Cougb- 
lin one of the leading lecturers at the Delaware county institute. 

James J. H. Hamilton, late principal of the schools of Osceola 
and a frequent contributor to these columns, is continuing bis 
studies at Lafayeite College. 

Miss Eleanor C. Clarke, a well-known teacher of the state, bas 
been re employed at Media. 

Miss Maggie Dotts, of Montgomery county, who delighted te 
last session of the state teachers’ association with exquisite ber 





~| songs and artistic recitations, wiil appear before a number of the 


county institutes during the coming season. 
Nanticoke. State Correspondent. Supt. WiLL 8. MONROE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Ruck Hill is erecting a $5,000 pbuilding for a graded school. 

Greenville recently voted 825 to 2 in favor of issuing $150 
worth of bonds, to erect suitab!e buildings for its public schoos- 

The State Board of Examiners, held their reguiar semi-annuil 
meeting in Columbia, on the 7th of September. A resolution 
adopted which authorizes district boards of trustees, vn recom 
mendation of county school commissioners, to buy maps, cbar's 
globes, and other school apparatus. 

‘The board also indorsed the efforts which are being made to® 
cure a state norma! college for white teachers of both sex 
There are five normal schocls or colleges, with twenty-eight © 
structors for negroes in this state. In these there are one thou 
and and sixty-one negroes (of both sexes) training for school wot 
There are fourteen trandred négro teachers in the free schools o! 
the state. The white teachers in the free schools number twen 
four hundred, und there are no normal college privileges wi" 





their reach. Otempora! O mores! 


Greenville. State Correspondent. Wa. 8. MOKRIBO". 
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VIRGINIA. , 

F. P. Leavenworth, who was assistant professor in the Leander 
yo"ormick Observatory at the University of Virginia, resigned 
to secept the professorship of astrovomy in Haverford College, 
pear Philadelphia. Mr. Frank Muller, of Warrenton, was ap- 
pointed to succeed him in the observatory. 

James Barren Hope, editor of the Norfolk Landmark, and 
euperintendent of schools for Norfolk city, died suddenly of 
heart disease September 15. He was a brave and chivalrous 
gentleman, ap accomplished scholar, and a poet of national 
reputation. He delivered a poem at the unveiling of Crawford's 
colaszal statue of Washingtoa in Richmond, the centennial poem 
at the Yorktown celebration in 1881, and bad just finished a 
poem to be read in Richmond at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the cquestrian statue of General Robert E. Lee. 


Onancock. State Correspondent. FRANK P. BRENT. 


VERMONT. 

The board of education of Burlington has issued a neat card, 
having printed on it the name of the superintendent aud his office 
pours, a roll of all the teachers, also a list of school committees. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 29. 

The situation of this school is against its welfare. The first 
ward has long since gone into social decay. The emigrant from 
Burope lands here; great warehouses crowd out homes; the 
parochial schools are under full pressure—so that there is a steady 
filing off ia attendance year by year, more se>sibly felt in the 
grammar departments. Yet it is wonderful what faithful edu- 
eators can do working against wind and tide. The pupils show 
enthusiag and good training. 
work done in No. 29. Mr. O’Brien, at the head of the boys’ de- 
partment; Miss Conklin, principal of the giris’ department, and 
Miss Armstrong of the primary department, stand firmly in their 
places; if the ship goes down it will not be bec:use they fail to 
do their best. The plan of building a new building is an excel- 
lent one; the present one is hemmed in by tall buildings; gas 
must be used in the primary department. Tbis ward deserves a 
pew building. 

First WARD [INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


This is in charge of Mrs. Hector and Miss Van Dyke. When 
the time for lunch arrives, each child is given two pieces of but- 
tered bread. The work of these schools is among a class that 
can go but balf a day, some but three half days in a week—the 
children help at home. Some bave to be furnished with arti- 
cles of clothing. The Children’s Aid Schools are doing an excel- 
lent work among the poor. 





All the evening schools have opened. The new east side scho>) 
was opened with 1,140 pupils. The new school is in Norfolk 
street, bet veen Grand and Hester streets, ani occupies the build- 
ing used curing the day as a grammar school. 





NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 





The members of the Woman’s Suffrage League, at their first 
meeting this fall, Thursday the 6th, voted to urge the board of 
education Lo appoint women trustees in each of the wards in the 
city. 





Supt. Skinner, of the Children’s Aid Society, says that the indus- 
tria) work in their schools has a marked influence on the morals 
of their pupi's. The schools are designed to catch the most diffi- 
cult class of children to deal with, those who have to work part of 
the time, and hence cannot go t» school regularly ; those who have 
been expelled from the public schools, or from any cause what- 
ever, are unable to attend them. These children soon become in- 
terested in the work and are eager for it. It is something they 
can do with their hands und it delights tiem. If they have time 
for only a part of the exercises of the schools they come for the 
industrial work. But frequently, it arouses an interest 1m all 
their studies and makes changed beings of them. There is a 
marked improvement in their personal appearauce and witn the 
sirls, it makes an improvement in their homes. 

Areport of the committee on course of study, which bas not 
yet been acted upon by the board, proposes the following changes 
n text-books : 

TO BE STRICKEN OUT. 


Olney’s and Robinson’s Algebras; Harper’s, Thompson's and 
the New American first books in arithmetic, Kiddie’s short 
course and manual of astromomy; Palmer's book-keeping: 
lamson’s, Elisworth’s, Williams and Southerland’s, and Cow- 
verthwaite’s primary copy books; Sullivan’s drawing series; 
Eclectic No. 1, and Colton’s * Old Introductory ” and “Common 
School” geographies; Mickleborough’s “ Language Exercises” and 
Swinton’s * Engli~h Grammar,” “ Language Less ns” and “ Lan- 
Suage Primer,” also the “ Child’s Book of Language,” teachers’ 
‘dition ; Anderson’s “General History ;’ Hooker's “ Book of Nat- 
ure,”““Campbell’s Reading Lessons,” Part 1,and Parker and Wal- 
$'s “Fifth Reader; Hamilton's Speakers, Harper's Lamb's Tales, 
Hudson’s Class Enghsh Reader, Washington Irving’s Sketch Hook, 
Soule’s * Word Kook’ and “Unique Words:” Curtis’, Horton’s 
and Mason’s singing books, and Linton’s charts. 


THE BOOKS TO BE INTRODUCED. 

Manning's book-keeping, Harper's “New Graded,” Krone’s 

German,” and Merrill’s “ Standard,” and “ Intermediate” copy 
books; Alborn’s “Mechanical,” White’s “Industrial” drawing 
bvoks, also four sets of the “American Text-book of + rt Educa- 
tion; the Eoleetic series of German reader-; Butler's “Geometry:” 
Hunt's “Principles of Hygiene:” Quackenbos’s His:ory; Mason's 

New Music R aders,” “ The Song Wave,” and the * Wavelet ;” 
‘4 for supplementary reading, “ Children’s Storics of Am-rican 
History.” and of “ Progress :"’ Appleton’s “‘Physical Geography;” 
ye Nation ul Advanced Speaker,” and numbers 19, 21 and 24 of 

Verside, Literature, 


There has always been good } 


A BUSINESS FOR GIRLS. 

The designing department of the Y. W.C. A., taught by Miss M. 
A. E. Carter, opens tbis fal] with thirteen new students and ten of 
ast year’s class returned. These form the advance class One of 
the last year’s pupils is now in the West modeling for relief de- 
signs. Three of those returned are studying to be teachers of de- 
sign. One has already a class of private pupils. There are still 
vacancies in both classes which can be filled by any young women 
who wish to enter the promising field of design. Miss L. F. Dick- 
enson, at a recent meeting of the Woman's Suffrage L ague, said 
that teachers do not take pains enough to impress their girl pupils 
with a desire to train themselves for self support. The advan- 
tages offered by the institutions for teaching designing in this 
city ought to be known by all the girls. 





Miss Margaret Barclay Wilson, has been appointed tutor of 
mathematics in the Normal College, in place of Miss Achsah M. 
Ely, who resigned. At the competitive examination held tor fill- 
ing this vacancy, Mi:s Wilson obtained an average of 94 per cent. 
5 per cent. higher than any other competitor. 


Miss Emma H. Newman, kindergarten teacher in the Normal 
College, has been g ranted leave of absence until the last of Decem- 
ber, on account of the illness of her mother. 

The Board of Estimate and Apportionment report $1,151,000. 
as the sum which they think will be needed for the support and 
increase of the public schools of this city, in 1888. 





The Primary Principals’ Associati-n, met Monday afternoon at 
the college building. where they received Dr. Butler’s invitation 
to make “No.9” their future headquarters. It was gratcfully 

pted, and arrang ts will be made for holding meetings 
there hereafter. 4 
Among the mat’ers of importance to teachers and pupils dis- 
d at this ting, was Dr. Hunter’s lectures on reading and 
spelling, a synopsis of which was given the association by Mrs 
Beale. Another matter was a proposal for aiding one of the dis- 
abled teachers, Miss Matilda Furness. 

About five re rs ago this teacher became insane, and was sent 
to the Bloomingdale Asylum. There she improved so much that 
her mo her, thinking she was cured, took her home. She soon 
became violeot and then, as their money was gone, she was sent 
to Blackwell's Isiand. Here, either from accident or cruelty, ber 
hip was dislocated, and as a result she is badly crippled. During 
the spring and summer quite a number became interested in ber 
and sufficient funds were raised to send her to the Riversite Asy- 
lum, and support ber there foratime. But now more is needed 
to keep her there and a number of teachers have pledged them- 
selves to contribuie ten cents a wcek. If more would do this, she 
might by good care in time be res ored If any of her fellow 
teachers feel disposed to contribute toward her assistance, they 
may communicate with Miss Lucy A. Donahue, G. S., No. 7. 














Tt has been definitely settled that Oct. 19 will be the date of the 
address of Supt. Draper. Dr. Thomas Hunter, Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, and Mr. Fred R. Coudert, are expected to be present, 
and will address the teachers. Every teacher in the city is not 
only invited, but urged to come and heur what Supt. Draper has 
to suy on the important subject of uniform examinations, at 8 
o’clock p. m., on that date, at the hall of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 





THE ASBURY PARK SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOUL 
OF PEDAGOGY 
Held its first annual term at Asbiry Park, N. J., this year. Its 
sessions extended over the three weeks between July 18 and 
August 15, 
The directors of this new school mav congratulate themselves 
upon securing a location which 1s without doubt the most ad- 


viding a corps of instructors second to nove in summer school 
work, and in making, through their uniform courtesy, the stay of 
the students a continued pivasure from beginning to end. 


PEDAGOGY. 

br. E. E. White, superintendent of schools, Cincinn«ti. O , gave 
fifteen lectures on pedagogy. chiefly on the principles and 
methods of teaching. These lectu es began with the principle 
that teaching, as an art, is based prima:ily on the nature of the 
being taught. This led to a clear ani +imple analysis of the edu- 
cable nature of children and youth, and especially of the intel- 
lectual processes involved in knowing. This analysis was fol- 
lowed by a consideration of the activity and growth of the 
several mental powers from birth to maturity, this being illus- 
trated by a large diagram. 

From the facts of mind thus presented, seven of the more 
fundamental principles of teacbing were deduced, carefully 
stated, illustrated, and applied, thus leading teachers to a body of 
teaching doct:int of great practical value. This was followed by 
an avalytic lecture on the intellectual ends of teaching, including 
knowledge, me ital power, ani skill. Great emphasis was placed 
on mental power—the power to acquire knowledge, original and 
recorded, to express knowledge by language, and to apply 
knowledge. 

lhe principles of teaching thus elucidated were next embodied 
in methods. Lectures were given on the three teaching processes 
—instruction. drilling, and testing—and on study. The three 
methods of instruction, the objective, the indirect or Socratic, 
and the direct, including the illustrative, were clearly explained 
and their uses and limitations pointed out. 

It was next shown that the three teaching processes are so 
united in practical school-work as t give only two distinct 
classes of teaching exercises, viz.: lessons and recitations; the 
former uniting instruction and driil, and the latter being 
specially a text exercise. The importance of the recitation, the 
same increasing from grade to grade, was strongly urged. As 
pupils advance in the course, it shouid be increasingly used, and 
is should always be made searching and inspiring. Asa rule, the 
study of pupils never rises higher than the teacher's tests. The 
value of the written test, and its use as aa aid to teaching a 
study were clearly shown. [t should not be made the basis for 





vautageous in America for placing such an institution, for pro-. 


the promotion of pupils. The new plan of,promoting pupils in 
Cincinnati without written examinations was explained. 

The course of instruction closed with two lectures on methods 
of conducting recitations, including metbods of presenting tests, 
by questions and by topics, and of calling on pupils to recite. 
The art of testing wes not only systematically unfolded, but it 
was presented in the light of the experience of the most skillful 
teachers. 

Dr. White's jostruction has not only bad a basis in psychology, 
but it has been eminently thorough and practical. He has suc- 
ceeded in presenting the elements of pedagogy in a scienrific 
manner and with intelligent reference to its practical application 
jn school-room work. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Dr. Larkin Dunton, principal of the norma! school, Boston, de- 
livered eight lectures upon the study of this science. the discovery 
of prinsiples of education, and the practical application of prin- 
ciple to method of teaching. We are uniortunate in not having 
an abstract of his work. 

Dr. Jerome Allen, of New York, gave six lectures on that de- 
partment of psych viogy that relates to self help. He treated of 
temperament in education, and pointed out the means by which 
we may come to a more thorough knowledge of our deficiencies, 
and the ways of remedying them. His lectures aroused much in- 
terest, and many were induced to commence sy-tematic sell dis- 
cipline, so that by becoming stronger themseives they might be 
better able to cause others to grow stronger. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


Supt. Wm. N. Barringer, of Newark, gave a course of fifteen 
lectures on the subject of school management. He presented 
the subject in a familiar and very practical manner, the class en- 
tering into heartv discussion of the points presented. 

The principles of wise school management were logically un- 
olded. The various systems of organization and gradation were 
carefully presented, and their advantages and disadvantages 
pointed out. 

The govern t and discipline of the scho ‘ls was dwelt upon 
with evident satisfaction to the pupils. The attendance, from 
first to last was large, and the attention and interest all that could 
be desired. 





VOUAL MUSIC. 

Prof. H. &. Holt, instructor of music, public schools, Boston, 
gave fifteea lessons in vocal music to a large and enthusiastic 
class of students. Pruf. Holt’s system has long stood in the bieh 
favor of the musical world, and he won many friends by his 
happy methods of teaching while at the Park. 


BLOCUTION. 

Dr. C. Wesley Emerson, of the Monrve College of Oratory. 
opened the course in elocution by delivering, in Educational 
Hall, an evening lecture on “ Oratory.” 

The course in elocution was continued, with Miss Jessie Eld- 
ridge, teacher in the Monroe School of Oratory, as instructor. 
This ciass was a /arge and earnest one. Very early in the lessons 
Miss Eldridge imbued her pupils with much of her own enthu- 
siasm for the subject, and the interest to the close was unflag- 
ging. Especially of interest and profit to the students were her 
talks on “ Physical and Voice Culture,” “ Philosophy of Expfes- 
sion,” * Gesture,” “ Dramatic Action,” and “ Methods of Teach- 
ing Reading.” Miss Eldridge gave an evening of readings to a 
large house during the course. 

PENMANSHIP. 


The work in writing, by Prio. J. 8. Cooley, of Windsor Locks, 
Conn., was of a practical nature, combining, as it did, a study ot 
the forms and principles of the letters, as well as actual drill in 
their executi-n. The three important factors in good penman- 
shi» are, legibility, rapidity, and beauty. Much writing is very 
fine in its appearance, but the metbod of producing it is. radically 
wrong, since the letters, in very many cases, are formed by 
the slow, laborious drawing process, in which the finger move- 
ment is used almost exclusively when it should be executed by 
the muscular movement. He claimed that the fu'l copy-book 
page, or its equivalent, should be executed, and that finely, in 
from fvuur to seven minutes, and he showed a great quantity of 
sumples taken from his owa scovuls, which verified his statement. 
The teachers were strongly urged t » qualify themselves to teach 
this subject in an intelligent way, as its importance demands. 

DRAWING. 

Mrs. Elizabeth F. Dimock, supervisor of drawing, Chicago, 
gave a three weeks’ course on this subjcct. The subject was con- 
sidered from an educational, and also from an industrial stand- 
point. Begin ring with the most elementary work, principles an1 
methods were presented in a systematic manner, a 4 lessons 
fitted to different grades of a schoo! «cre given by Mrs. Dimock to 
her class. Her work on clay-molding, and on geometric forms 
was largely illustrative of the use of Prang’s drawing models, 
and boxes of these form models were used by each member of 
the class. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The work in this department was under the supervision of Miss 
Whitmore, of Chicago. It was une of the most effective classes of 
the suhool, and a sketch of its work was given our readers in our 
issue of August 20. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

This subject was handied by Supt. W. B. Lreland, of the Asbury 
Park schooia. He spent a large portion of h‘s first two lectures 
in go’ng carefully over the ground in a treatment of the scope 
and purpose of the subject, and most ingeniously argued the 
necessity of its being placed in the course of study in our public 
schools. His * Theory of Over Production” lecture was gene- 
rally admitted as his best. ; 

ARITHMETIC. 

Ww. M. Giffin, A.M., and Supt. Coas. E. Meleney of Paterson, 
gave seven talks each on the subject of arithmetic. In a later 
issue we are to give many of these Itssons in full. 

HISTORY. 

President Kdwin Shepard, and Secretary A. H. Kelley, touk 
each a week in their treatmont of this topic. Sketches of thetr 
work will also appear in later issues. GUILFORD, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRACTICAL ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. With Illustra- 
tive Exampies. By John F. Genung, Ph.D. (Leipsic.) 
Boston : Ginn & Co., Publishers. pp. 

The word practical is not often applied to a work on 
rhetoric, yet the author of this volume, in setting forth its 
aim and standard of Shougat, has applied to it this word 
so often misused. He defines it in broad sense, that 
which may be applied, as the result of the teacher’s 
guidance, to the ac‘ual construction of literature. 

In an introduction of six is found the definition 
of rhetoric, as an art. The y of the book is divi- 
ded into two SS Style, and II. Invention. Un- 
der these divisions are chapters, which treat, in the first 
part, of style in general,—then diction, figures of speech, 
and composition. Part II., Invention, is deeper and 
stronger, but equally practical. It contains eignt chap- 





ters, which treat successively of The Basis in Mental Apti-| is taste 


tude and Habits,—General Processes in the Ordering of 
Material,—Reproducsion of the Thougkt of Others,—In- 
vention deal with Observed Objects: Description,— 
Invention dealing with Events: Narration,—Invention 

ealing with Generalizations : Exposition,—Invention deal- 
ing with Truths: Argumentation,—Invention dealing with 
Practical Issues: Persuasion. The author has deemed it 
essential to illustrate each important topic in its order by 
copious examples from standard literature, embracing 


some of the thoughts of our greatest minds. If this prac-| pa 


tical rhetoric produces utterance witbout affectation, and 
aspeech made strong by natural force, it will do the good 
it is designed to do by its author. 


WHAT TO Do! Thoughts Evoked by the Census of Mos- 
cow. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Translated from the 
Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., 13 Astor Place. 273 pp $1. 


There is a class of books prohibited by the Russian cen- 
sor, and some of the essays of Count Tolstoi came under 
the ban. But an enterprising publisher in Geneva, fond 
of producing some of the forbidden books, has been able 
to furnish the reading, thoughtful public with the ex- 
cellent writings of this Count. The present volume is 
perhaps one of his best, and presents, with astonishing 
clearness, the condition of rich and poor alike. There are 
two points in it especially noticeable,—one is a true presen- 
tation of the effort made to make the goods of this world 
equal, and its failure; and, a strength tw inspire the mind 
to attempt the solution of the problem. The first part of 
the book is given to the !abors of the author amoag the 

r of Moscow, in which he shows us his avenues of 
work in all kinds of charities. The ——— part of his 
subject is where he shows his failures. Tne second part 
of the book treats of the variety of schemes for the so-called 
evil of social inequality, and the clear statements made b 
the author in regard to this great problem gives the boo 
its greatest value. How shall the rich me poor, and 
the poor rich, and still all be satisfied, is the greatest prob- 
lem of the age. The last nine pages are given to an essay 
“To Women,” in which are portrayed the lives of the t- 
est usefulness for women, and the part, from the author’s 
point of view, which they can take in the salvation of the 
world. The ap ce of the book is attractive. It is 
= bound in light brown, with gilt lettering and de- 
signs. 


CHAUVENET’S TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Re- wit 


and Abridged. By W. MT Byerly. Philadelphia: 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 322 pp. 

Chauvernet’s Series of Mathematics need no commenda- 
tions ; they have taken a leading position and maintained 
it. This treatise on elementary geometry is another of the 
excellent text-books which is made so clear in its teaching 
and methods that the most elementary minds may master 
the subject. It has been the aim of Prof. Byerly in its re- 
vision and abridgment to compel the student to think and 
reason for himself, and so bring the subject before him 
that he shall not merely understand and properly 
demonstrate the propositions, but acquire the power of 

sping and proving any simple geometrical truth that 

@ may encounter. On this account the demonstrations of 
the main propositions which at first are full and compe, 
are ually condensed more and more, until at last they 
are little more than links, by the aid of which the proof is 
to be developed. ‘The body of the book is divided into two 
parts: Plane Geometry, containing five books, as well as 
miscellaneous exercises on Plane a syllabus of 
Plane Geometry, Postulates, Axioms, and Theorems,—and 
Geometry of Space, containing four books, followed by 
miscellaneous exercises on solid Geometry, a syllabus of 
ye ee re in solid Geometry and Theorems. The stu- 
dent and teacher will find the syllabus containing the ax- 
ioms, postulates, and captions of the main theorems and 
corollaries of great aid in reviews and examinations. The 
binding of the book is excellent, and a departure from the 
usual style of text-book. It is bound in cloth, light brown, 
bn gilt letters; the paper is of fine quality, and the type 
clear. 


BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER. A Story of the Great Rebel- 
lion. By John R. Musick. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & 


Co, (Fireside Series.) 
This is a story of the times Rreceding, during, and just 
after our Civil War. Two brothers take opposite sides in 


the conflict, and are brought by circumstances into several 
dramatic situations. There is a comic element also intro- 
duced, in the person of a lively ‘‘ cap ” who does his 
best to enliven the pages of the book. 


THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. By Edna Lyall. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 25 cents. 


A little slander, born at a highly respectable private tea- 
drinking, grows and increases in v and destructive- 
ness with every repetition. It interferes with two happy 
lovers, separates them, and in due course hurries a noble 
young man into a.Russian prison, where he loses health, 
pines and wastes away till death ends, at once, his pitiable 
career and the life of the wretched slander, which, having 
accomplished its work, and come upon a sudden famine, 
vanishes lack of sustenance. 

The —_ is neatly told ; the impersonation is well pre- 
served nee carried to the end, where a moral 
is fiercely Ly yee to the “self-satisfied ones whose 
hands are all the time steeped in blood.’’ 

a rere eee oD Ses edify- 


Wo SAVED THE SHIP, AND THE MAN OF THE FAMILY. 

f JAK. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., No. 

13 Astor Place. 403 pp. $1.25. 

JAK’s success as a story writer, especially for boys, is 
established. His “ Birchwood,” “The Fitch Club,” and 
* Riverside Museum,’’ are such excellent stories,—pure, 
teaching good lessons, and written in such an easy, conver- 
satio’ . that young people are attracted to them at 
once. In the present volume the two stories are founded 
on facts, although the most striking parts may seem_to be 
fiction, —but those parts which seem most incredible are 
truthful narrations. Rob’s shipwreck and the cultivated 
young people living contentedly in a dug-out are 
that part of the shipwreck relating to the proposed sacri- 
fice of Jo, from the account of one of the four survivors of 
the weee, the author was obliged to tone down in his pre- 
paration, 

The “ Man of the Family” is a much longer story, open- 
ing with “‘ The Young Prophet.” ‘* Lost in a Blizzard” is 
a stirring chapter, and very near a tr y. The entire 
book is good every page, and one which parents will do 
well to P in the hands of their children. The binding 
ul, with designs illustrating the stories. 


Sones oF History. Poems and Ballads. a Cag mn 
Butterworth. Boston: New England Publishing Com- 
pany. 183pp. $1.00. 

These poems and ballads, by an author well known and 
appreciated, are upon important episodes in American his- 
tory. There are upwards of fifty of them upon themes 
that attract, and are written in a style to command the at- 
tention and admiration of children. Twenty of the poems 
ve s§ 1 reference to American history, including, 
** Lincoln’s Last Dream, ‘‘The Bird that Sang to Colum- 
bus,” “ The Thenkagiving in Boston Harbor,’ ‘‘ Chicka- 
pee “Labor Day,” ‘‘ Arbor Day ’’—and others equally 
patriotic. This weaving of some of our most important 
events in song, as a good many of these poems have been, 
is a service fully _) ey by the public. A book of this 
kind is needed for home and school, and can be used with 
profit, The Appendix, of over twelve pages, gives the au- 
thority for the author’s version of the various historic 
- es. The binding is exquisite,—red and gold, gilt 
ged on top of page, and type excellent. 


THRALDOM: A Novel. By Julius Sturgis. New York 

D. Appleton & Co. 

This is an ema of the delightful truthfulness with 
which one or two English novelists know how to i 
their more conservative fellow-countrymen. othing 
could be more charming in its boty | than the author’s 
description of Tom Fane, a young Briton so character- 
istically British that a thousand readers will exclaim sim- 
ultaneously : ‘‘O, I have seen him!” 

In fact, that would be to have seen a fine young fellow— 
in many respects, and every reader with a spark of human 
sympathy will appreciate his sa‘ ne confidence, his jeal- 
ousy, his unreasonable choler, his intolerance. 

Old Tom Fane, the father, is in his way quite as delight- 
ful acharacter. As we get along with him from chapter 
to chapter, we learn to like and respect him more heartily 
for the best of the English that is in him. 

Not by any means so transparent is the elegant West 
Indian. The reader is as completely puzzled concerning 

self as Tom Fane was. Even more obscure is 
the giant negress nurse, who seems to bring into the tale 
a sensatio: element at which. one is at first inclined to 
hesitate. It appears, however, that this is er legiti- 
mate, and so is all the rest of the strange and startling sit- 
uation which gradually is develo in the midst of this 


e-awake, matter-of-fact, Eng country neiguabor- 


hood. 
Altogether it is a well-constructed plot, sufficiently orig- 
inal, and a healthy, entertaining, instructive story. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Under the title of “ Dialect Ballads,” the Harpers publish a 
volume of humorous verses by Charles Follen Adams. 


*“ According to Promise,’’ by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon is in- 
tended to be a companion volume to the author’s “All for 
Grace.” It is published by Funk & Wagnalls. 


Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s latest work, “‘ The Gates Be- 
tween,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will doubtless be 
attentively read by those who found in her “Gates Ajar” so 
much to interest and console them. 


Miss G., Mendum, a young writer of promise, is said to be en- 
gaged in the translation of Lamartine’s Harmonies. 


Herbert Spencer’s views on morality and religion receive fresh 
and careful treatment and explanation in a pamphlet by Mr. 
Sylvan Drey, just issued by Messrs. Scribner & Welford. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have recently issued a complete de- 
scriptive catalogue of their standard Text-Books. The list is 
exceedingly comprehensive, containing important works on a 
great variety of topics, notably: Language and Literature, Poli- 
tical Science, Mental and Moral Science, History and Theology. 
Among the authors, we find such names as Noah Porter, James 
McCosh, Mark Hopkins, Max Muller, Whitney, Marsh, Guyot, and 
other eminent educators. 


Ticknor & Co. bave just published “ Longfellow’s Prose Birth- 
day Book; or, Longfellow’s Day,” being extracts from his jour- 
nals and letters, edited by Mrs. Laura Winthrop Johnson ; also, 
“The Bhagavad Gita or, the Lord’s Lay,” with commentary 
and notes, as well as references to the Christian Scriptures, trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit by Mohini M. Chatterji, M.A. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have begun the publication of a series of 
charming little volumes under the general title of ‘“ Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets.” The two first volumes are “ Select Tales from 
the Gesta Romanorum,” and “ Gulliver's Travels.” 

“Who Saved the Ship,’ and “ The Man of the Family,” two 
honest, hearty, spirited stories by Jak, whom the readers of 
novelettes like these will, no doubt, remember as a pleasant 
writer of children’s stories, have lately been published by T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 


“The Ancient Cities of the New World,” translated from the. 
French by J. Gonimo and Helen 8. Conant, is one of the latest | stri 


publications of Harper & Brothers. In this volume is presented 
the results of the most successful exploring expedition ever 





Benjamin J. Lossing’s “‘ History of New York City,” Publishey 
by A. 8. Barnes & Co., gives, among other things, narratives y 
mercantile h and hant princes of the Metropolis for 
for the past fifty years. 

It is stated that Joaquin Miller has nearly completed a life ot 
Christ in verse, which he intends to be his greatest and last liter. 
ary work. : 

Scientific Methods of Capital Punishment. By J. Moy 
Bleyer, M.D., Humboldt Library. New York: J. Fitzgergiq 
publisher. 10 cents. The author has dealt with the problem of 
devising a substitute for the gallows, in a thoroughly scientig, 
manner. The essay treatsof death by banging, electricity, mo,. 
phine injection, chloroform, and prussic acid. This volume also 
contains “* The Infliction of the Death Penalty,” by Park Benja. 
min. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


History of the United States. H. E. Chambers. N. 
leans: F. F. Hansell & Bro. aj » 2 


Practical Lessons in the Use of English for Primary and . 
mar Schools. By Mary F. Hyde. Boston: D.C. Heath & Qn.” 


Three Good Giants whose Famous Deeds are Recorded in the 
Ancient Chronicles of Francois Rabelais. Compiled from the 


rench by John Dimitry, A.M. “yo by Gustave Dore ang 
first Reader, 15 cents. 
and 
Fourth Reader. 40 cents. | {ntroduction Price. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


FE 
A. Robida. Boston: Ticknor & Co. $1. 
Second Reader, 25 cents. 
Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 
The English Lan ;, Its Grammar, History, and Literature, 





McGuffey’s Alternate Readers. 
] Sample Co oy 
Third Reader, 35 cents. 
Our Hundred Days in Europe. Oliver Wendell H 
Mi $1 30. a: 





with Chapters on Com tion, Versification, Paraphras 

Punctuation. By J. M. D. Meiklejobn, McA. Boston. b'm 

Heath & Co. 7 
Famous American Authors. By Sara K. Bolton. :T.Y 

Crowell & Co. "1 ese Bs 





a gy of the College of California. By Samuel H. Willey, 





D. San Francisco: Samuel Carson & Co. $4.00. The 
English Masterpiece Course. By Prof. Alfred H. Welsh, A.M. 
Chicago: John C. Buckbee & Co. 90 cents. . Th 
Who Saved the Ship and the Man of the Family. By 
Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. a 
Halt Hours with American History. 2 Vols. Vol. I., Colonial 
America. Vol. IL, Independent America. Philadelphia: J. i. 
Lippincott Co. Set, $3.00. 


American Authors and their Birthdays, Programs, and Sugges. 
tions for the Celebration of the Bi:thdays of Authors. By 
Alfred 8. Roe. on: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Riverside 
Series. 15 cents. 


Wit, Wisdom, and Beauties of Shakespeare. Edited by Clar- 
ence Stuart Ward. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25, 


Jack the Fisherman. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. With Illus. 
trations by C. W. Reed. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 50 





cents. 

King Henry VIII. By William Shakespeare. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 10 vents. « = oe 
Songs of History. By Hezekiah Butterworth. Boston: New 


England Publishing Co. $1.00. 


The Invaders aud Other Stories. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
Translated {rom the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. Boston: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 


Fighting the Sea; or, Winter at the Life Saving Station. By 
Edward A. Rand. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.25. 


The Elements of Political Economy, with some Applications 


to Questions of the . By J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.D. New 
York: D. “Appletee 6 Go. " ‘ 


Lights of Two Centuries. Edited by Rev. E. E. Hale. New 
York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. Retail Price, $1.75. 


A Primary Geometry. By 8. Edward Warren, C.E. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons. 


A Short History of Architecture. By Arthur Lyman Tucker- 
map. With illustrations by the author. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Miss Ludington’s Sister. By Edward Bellamy. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co. cents. 


An Besey on the Sublime and Beautiful. By Edmund Burke. 
Cassell & Co. 10 cents. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Report of Staples’ High School, Westport, Conn., 1886-87. 
Thomas C. Stearns, B.A., Principal. 

J. B. Lippincott Company’s Bulletin of new Publications, 1587. 

Apprenticeship Schools for the Young. By John A. Hayward, 
LL.B., B.C.L., Corresponding Member of the Buffalo Historical 
Society. 

Annual Circular of the Mountain Home Male and Female 
Aeademy, at Mountain Home, Ark., 1887. J. A. M. Lanier, Prin- 
cipal. 

Report of the Director of the Leander McCormick Observatory 
of the University of Virginia, for the Year Ending June 1, 1887. 

Circular of Cave City High School, Cave City, Ky. G. C. Wood 
son, A.B., Principal. 

Announcement of Escambia County Teachers’ Institute, held 
at Pensacola, Fla., beginning Sept. 26. N. B. Cook, County 
Superintendent. t 

Roll of Teachers of the Public Schools of Burlington, Vt., Fall 
Term, 1887. H.O. Wheeler, Superintendent. 


MAGAZINES. 


The October number of the Book Buyer contains more than® 
score of illustrations from the newest Sooke, sogether with enter” 
taining descriptive articles explaini ir contents. ™ 
jece is a portrait of Thomas Nelson Page, author ° 


frontisp 
charming stories of Virginia life, and the:e is also an excellent 
The Journal 


sketch of him. Oo} Morphology, published by 
Ginn & Co., fills the want long felt of @ periodical devoted to 200 
logical literatare. The September number contains many articles 

nin. science by well-known scientists. The mag 
C. O, Whitman, director of the Lak 


pacing 8 yet bum 
Wis.—" Paul's chology,” a study of bu 
the aye = of the apostle, is one of the mut 
king articles in tne number of Christian Thought. 
iy Isaac 8. Hopkins, Ph.D., D.D., president of Emory Collegt; 
faa profou 
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made in Mexico and Central America, 


Evolution and its Influences on Religious 
a Daniel 8. Mar 
make this number .oae of the best of this very able pe 
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mh Best Books for Entertainments and Exhibitions 














Dlisbe 
ives y 
Lis for 
. . , 
iegatTne Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 15. The best serice of 
t liter. INEENo one should be without all the numbers. 200 pages, . Each, Cloth, 50c. Paper, 30c. 
oun Best Things from Best Authors, Vol. 5. cal, ith at ete 





active f — the last three — of the Blocutionist’s Annual, Nos. 13, 14, and 15, 

on. ” Each, Cloth binding, $1.50 
Fora limitea time we are offering the full set of the series, five eee are om up 

, peat and durable boxes, at - special price of . ° . 


regular price would be $7.50 
Choice Dialogues, , For School and Social Entertainment. comprenonsive 


arranged 
pian, wit relerence to securing the age — way, ans they have been specially 
prepared Boards, 50c. 


for us by a corps of able writers Paper, 30c. 
For reading and recitation. This volume contains a rare 

Choice Dialect. collection of choice dialect of every varity. covering a broad 

jange of sentiment, and suited to almost every occasion. e Boards, 50c, Paper, 30c, 


Everything is strictly new and has been 
Holiday Entertainments. , Bvert yprepared for cha’ Book® He‘ 
made up of short Tamas, Dialogues, St ries, Recitations, etc., io all of which are 

ced many new and aie ae are - the — =“ sparkle so desirable fort holiday 
pecasions. . ° Boards, 5 Paper, 30c. 


ti . 
tild’s Own Speaker. rm poy SO oy 


TT 
mux, tor the very little children of five years’ old and thereabouts. Boards, 2 Paper, 15c. 


How to Become a Public Speaker. , 


mpore Speech,” etc. This work shows, in a simple and Saute. wer, C2 any person 
erin eeexy peppenanee one good common sense Ps tl pane a ready. and effective public 
aker. : > Boards, 50c. Paper, 30c. 
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ON SEPTEMBER 1, 1887, the first number of a series of help 
manuals for teachers was issued from Tue SurrLement Press, Boston. 
This number is entitled Practical Grammar, and it contains over five 
hundred common-sense exercises, not questions, but exercises — novel, 
sensible, practical, oad presenting work of an entirely new character for 





all grades. 





in style and binding, with the y 4A - 


educational help issued th 
are determined to 
of each month. 

can do it, 


8 year, 


numbers) is $1.50, and the cloth, $3.00. 


to $1.00 and $2.20'a year, and 


hers have already handled this book. 


A prominent High School teacher writes: ‘* With your exercises, grammar 
is an entirely new subject. 
handled a book which gave me more genuine satisfaction.’ 
} 1 the second number was issued. 

F CORRESPONDENCE for echools and colleges, and is uniform, 
If you want to 
ree lessons a week in a by all means buy this book. 


My pupils are perfectly de lighted. I never 
ON OCTO- 
It is a complete MANUAL 


lease your pupils, by giving them two or 
It is without exception the best 


We have stepped right out of the ruts and old beaten paths, and 
ve the teachers of America a neatly bound bundle of fresh ideas on the firet day 
ose who know anything of the character of our former publications know that we 
The books for NOVEMBER and DECEMBER will startle some of the good old text- 
book publishers of the great cities. They will be out on time. 
- is — ! ina is —— heavy- 7 pepes cover at 25c. — copy, and in neat cloth binding at 


co Don't ask for free c 
ow toa GET husk bo BOOKS. iy - yearly subscription price of the paper edition (nine 
n five names reac 
to ~ — of a $5.00 club we mail a free copy of either The New 


Don’t miss them. Prices: Each num- 


us together, the prices are redu 





Arithmetic or Eaton’s 100 L 
both books. This is a special offer. 


Address, 


THE NEW ARITHMETIC, 


EATON’S 100 LESSONS IN BUSI 
is editor of The Si 
their classes. Price, 


THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 


repared by 300 
countries, contains more new ideas on this subject than all other arithmetics combined. Price, 
ESS is a new work. Mr. Seymour Eaton, its author, 
— Series. Hundreds of teachers are making daily use of these lessons in 


; and to the sender of an $11.00 club we mail 


Back ‘sumbere supplied. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


rominent educators of all English-speaking 
$1.00. 





= ics, Keview Questions, Black 


Answers on 


rd Forms, 


versity. Full of practical hints and facts. 


250 questions and answers. 

Improved Geography Cards. 
and Physical phy. Bio oaras 
lar Price $1. 06 My Special Prine a 80 ay 


Curious Cobwebs. Nos. 1, and 2, ~—s ‘900.3 both 32e. 
ers upon a variety of subjects. Its use will arouse an interest in any schoul. Onc teacher writes: 
pe: Our principal is very neat, yet she has Cobwebs on her desk ali the time.”’ 


An excellent wa 


Helps and Aids for Teachers. 


How to Teach and Study apnited States History. 
boa juggestions to teachers and pupils, Queer Queries 
istory, etc. 225 pp. Nothing like it to create an iu erest in History. 


Fractical Work in Geography. sip ey =! MoCoEMaOR, of the Illinois Normal Uni- 


A book of Brace Outlines 
Price, $1 


Price, $1.00. 
No. 1 bas 225 questions and an- 


Cobwebs No. 2 has 


to review the leading facts in Political 


Nothing better for drill and amusement. Regu- 


Improved U. S. History Cards on same plan, and price; Both sets for $1.40, 


On the same plan. 120 cards, 40 cents. 
Hall’s Composition Outlines; 


General History Cards by the author of the Improved Geographical and Historical Cards 
These and the two other sets of cards, postpaid, $1.75, 


or, Plans, Outlines, Schemes, and Suggestions for Com- 


position Writing. Over one hundred outlines, 15c. 


Drawing Made Rasy. A set of fift 
tions for their reproduction by the pupils. 
New Calalo 


Method Books, Games, Sent 


A. 


Speakers, ete. 


pry op cards accompanied by a Manual of Dicta- 
ce 0 


ogue. 36 pp., devoted to Gueming fully the above and hosts of other Helps, 


Cards and Manual, 35c. 


HLANAGAN, 


163 RANDOLPH STREET, - - 


CHICAGO. 





T am prepared 


Day Schools or Private Lib 
Correspondence sone. 
w.d. 

Books, 


TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS AND JANITORS 


to take current eaitions of School Books new or second-hand, also teachers examin- 
— copies for Cash, will exchange for standard miscellaneous books, suitable for Sunday Schcols, 
raries. Send for catalogue of new books we exchange for School Books, 


» Wholesale Dealer in Schoo", 
25 Chambers Street, New York. 


Subscription and Standard Miscellaneous 





SOWER POTTS &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Mon’ ery’s Nor. Uuion System o. Indast. 


Lyte’s Bookteeping and Blanks. 
























































mature, (gillustrated Tableaux for Amateurs. eeart | Contains 
ig, and MT form, dressing-rooms, frame, lighting, curtain, manager, seslemen, ‘a 
D.C. isusic, etc.,) togetber with twelve tableaux, accompanied with twelve full-page illustrations. ese 
aper, e 
: BY. Part it Contains entve hee saad described, om being cunetihes with a full- 
page illustration. Paper, 25c, 
Willey, The above Books for sale by all Booksellors and Newsdealers, or mailed, upon receipt of price, 
any part of the United States or Canada. Remit otherwise than by two-cent Stamps. 
1, A.M. 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
y Jak. No. 1124 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT.—CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 
‘olonial 
1: JB HARLES D SILVER & SONS, No, (G) 1102 Walnut pt Philadelphia. 
sugmes- 
s. BY INTERLINEAR t CLASSICS. 
verside “We do amiss to 4 seven or eight as > steeahio Latin 
nd Greek as t be learned — and deighttully 5 Ak 
y Clar- Casar, Horace, ‘haa’ G Goepel at of St. John, and 
25. yo adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
= ndard mertcan Speaker, Pinnock’s School Htatortes, Lord’ Sehoole 
stories, Manesca’s French 
Teas Ae Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
: New TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
°§ EXC Best 
Tolstoi. N AT. NO FEE mince cme eet 
soston: i ou4 ———— 4¥g vice, I r business, not im collecting cranes 
Teachers’ Bureau. we Nn ag n providing po om oe we 
: Form, for stam 
wie Cae seen seme) gEMPLOYE 5,4, ee charge, 
. oplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- tion wen eS ves us the | 
cations [Reins etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and = most select supply of hers in 
. New ony "Also Bookkeepers, | — ore and leaves no motive for representing those who 
opyists and Cashiers to Business Fi are not suitable. 
x Address Mrs, 43 D. CULVER, RR E. AVERY, 

» Bow (ars) 250 Fifth Ave. N.¥, | American School Bureau, 9 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
n York: 00 ) POSITIONS sisine ss" me ant) TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
the comoetition is not so great as during OF RELIABLE 
Tucker- vacation months. Every week during the American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Charles we bave calls for teachers. Some- iu , of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 

seven with our — we do not have just -o Schools, is, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
+ Tick- Ae ag who is at sbarty 8 to o accept a desir- | Of choice schools carefully recommended to 
‘ b f course we ose it. Such Eouante. Selling and renting of school perty 
rrp nt =. STRIKE US %2 80 often, we * think it wil] | SCHOOL FURNITURE and schools sup Best 
Burke. good teachers to | references furnished. 
zis ee in some good yA acy, Wise teachers E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
prove opportunities. d for circular, W. | 31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
VED. Mae, BERR, UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16| Avenue, New York Citv. 
0 Pincerd New York. p | ; E Educi 2 4 
es Bnnsyivania | Vania ucational bureau 
tJ . 
ve MMUHEALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | "dena rome ta Bry au ane Terror 
al Special facilities and cherges unusually moderate, ent has -a} over crintendent 0 years g, Schools 
| ; "PROF. @ 
storical a Form and full particulars for stamp, Hone ae, ay! -ifrom personal Knowledge 1 ous 
»A. Choate & Co., Managers, worthy Ay seeking seulnmunane = new = 
Female AND GENERAL 8CHOC~. FURNISHERS, tions.” LB. LANDIS, Manager 
F, Prin- os Broadway, Albany, N. y Bt: 7th pit Allentown, Pa. 
oe eachers AND FOREIGN Rist TEACHERS, anc FORE(Sh, 
| ' promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
| wot Cac ers’ Ag ency. Stalled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
“ tt Professo beng neg of ets su- ool Property rented and sold. 
te, held MIM Governeases for every debate eee ieee | J.W. dismmmunpentsen.¥teekaas 8t., N.Y. 
County : Tecommends good schools to parents. . 
“liek J. youNG-FuLron, | BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Vt., Fall and acho ¢ 110 TREMONT STREET, 
23 Union Square, ork. ~ BOSTON, MASS” a 
fe larger 
Ter, malarics, ave ’ och lonatten, J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 
Size, Chicago, I) rv . 
"| ELOCUTIONARY STUDIES 
AND NEW RECITATIONS 
NATHANIEL J OHNSON, Mrs. ANNA RANDALL-DrigHL, The Eennent 
Manufacturer of ber, Reader and Author. 
' mal A A Common-Sense Practical Method of 
ND SCHOOL FURNITURE, Sip ry reas 
Reversible Settees tor Sunday-Schools, for Costum 4 A large Variety o of Entirely 
Pews for Churches. Puipits, etc., row ene qo yy Socestens. 
Tmeved from 490 Hudson Street, to ablisher, ‘Hoan 8 5S. WERN 
ER, 48 Universi 
'06 and 108 Seventh Avenue. Piace, New Y rf 









THOMAS NELSON & Sons, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,”’ 





AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 
Their catalogue will be sent free to ~) kee 











dress and contains a large proportion of ks 
suitable for Supp tary ding. 
LESSONS ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


GRAMMAR, AND RHETORIC, combined, 
} oo 4s A.M. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
2 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GEO. BANCROFT. 
Sent by mail for 35 cen 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


WRITINGS OF 
Mil W. Gist, A.M. 
Address, 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Mater 


Prang’s American Text-Bvooks on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRane’s DRAWING MO DELS, 
'BICH SPECIAL ATTENTION If CALLE: 
There Mop DELS have been specially designed for the 
teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, 
arranged in acarefully graded series, are made wi 
test rd for accuracy and ‘beauty, and are 
fers ished at the lowest ible prices. They have 
been + ted by the | « cities of the country. and 
are a lutely indispensable to the correct teaching 
of Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 
at the outset 
For catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
7 Park Street, Boston, ‘Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


MACMILLAN & CO0’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physio o; Ot. 10 
auxieh Pamte eT... OL 18 








Lessons in Physical Geog........... 
Lessons in Elem. Ubemiatsy bissbecs 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... -70 
gore ementary Lesson ™., in Logic........ 40 
wart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics.......... 1.10 
ockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy.... 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave. New VYeork. 


Asser & CO., Educational Pub- 





lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 
mail, $1.35; Pree- 
-& Part I. Teach- 


Walker's | Formology 
+ basen. 35 cts. ; ; 


tical Work in 


ed eg estion Send for ~~~} 








PEADERS will 


confer a’ favor men the JOURNAL when communi- 
wakes by tioning 
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Scrofula - 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
clearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
A SENSIBLE WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, and Beauty 


»~“ ROOD SENSE 
gunmen, coset MBE 


shag Sala wense.! 
FIT . AG 


Infants 


<o agbits RETAILERS 
ERRIS BROS, Hanofactarers, 


Sy 
341 Broadway, NEW Y 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Our New Schoo! Aids will assist 


TEACHERS in conducting your sch ols in 


gooe, quiet order. Each set coutain: 216 large, 
beautiiul chromo excelsior, merit and credit 
cards, elegantlv lithographed in sixty diff rent 
designs, colors and mottoes; price per set $1; 
per set 108 cards, 50c. Large set samples pre:t 

chromo day school reward, prize, fine zift 8 
aad teachers’ school supplies, 20c. Price list and 
few samples free: al) postpaid by mail. Postage 
stamp: taken. Please send atrial order. A. J. 
FOUCH & CO,, WARREN, PA. 





















| 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


In another column you will find an 
order entitling you to a pattern, free, of 
a handsome jacket, which can be worn 
plain or as illustrated. 

Our lady friends will, no doubt, appre- 
ciate this arrangement, which enables us 
to make them a present worth 25 cents. 


There are two facts which experience 
has taught us are immutable as death it- 
self, we were going to say life itself, but 
then one of these very facts is that life 
itself is uncertain, and the other fact too, 
has almost come to be a common-place 
from its frequent repetition. 

No man can tell, starting to breiness in 
the morning, in whatsbape he will return 
to his home at night, or if he will return 
at all. However peaceable may be his 
occupation, however game f free from 
contingencies and perils, from accident or 
disaster, even with all this he is as likely 
as any other, tobe the victim of some un- 
foreseen circumstances. 

It is the duty of every man to so far 
provide against such an emergency, as 
mere human foresight will enable him to 
do. Of that grandly beneficent institu- 
tion of modern civilization known as, 
Accident Insurance, it is the privilege and. 
duty of every man to avail himself. It is 
foolish and more than foolish—fool-hardy 
—for a man to go unprotected against the 
mauifold pos-ibilities of travel, sport, or 
business at home or abroad, when he may 
protect himself by so slight a thing as 
that required by a first-class Insurance 
Company. 

Now to our second fact. That “the 
best is the cheapest.” Nothing worth 
having can be had without paying for it. 
Insurance that doesn’t insure, purchased 
at however cheap a rate, is money worse 
than wasted. The problem of the insurer 
should be sound, reliable, insurance first ; 
next, let him look at the cheapest rate at 
which he can be positive of obtaining this. 
Of course all this points t» one moral, It 
must be ubvious to all intelligent people 
who have kept their eyes open and given 
attention to progressive insurance enter- 
prise within the last ten years. The mor- 
alis: First, Insure; Second, Insure in the 








How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 


Diseases 


with the 
CuticuRA 
W £'°7 REMEDIES. 


TTORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, 

scaly and pimply diseases of the skin om 
and blood with loss of bair, from infancy to ol 
age, are cured by the CuTrcuURA IES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease- 
sus‘aining elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and 
scalp of crusts, scales and sores, and restores the 

ir. 

CuTiIcuRA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, 
is indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby 
humors, skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin 
CUTICURA REMEDIES are the great skin uti- 


ers. 

Sola everywhere. Price, CuricurA, 50c.; Soap 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1 Prepared Ly the Porre. 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, Mass. 
(es ~cend for “ How to cure Skin Di 


il “IED with the lovliest delicacy is the ski: 
bathed with‘ srricuRA MepIcaTED Soap 
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Does ‘cycling aid to 
vigorous appetite, good 
digestion, exhilarated 
spirits, innocent eee 
and health for all 


YES! 
Would the majority of 
American riders of 
class machines have ridden 
for 10 years, and continue 
to ride Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricycles if they were 
not the best ? 


NO?! 
The most comprehensive 
*eycling catalogue pub- 
lished, free on application. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
79 Franklin St, Boston. 


12 Warren &t., N. ¥. 
291 Wabash Avenne, 
Chicago. 


MENEELY & CO. | =), 
WEST TROY, X, ¥. 1824, 
Description prices and on appligation, 














LEASE mention toe scHou. goles .. 


Sacre vette 





Travelers. 


oonding with advertiae-« 





S100 A Month 


On an investment of only $325. 


A limited amount of Treasury Stock of The Carson River Dredging Company will 
be Sold at $3.20 Per Share, the Par Value being $10. 
It is believed that the dividends will be 10 per cent. a month on the par value of 


$10, to commence about January Ist. 


100 Shares costing 8325 Income $100 a month. 
50 es o 162.50 ‘* 50 “ 


2% e 81.25“ 24 o 
15 se! “* 48,75 ** 15 Sag 
10 we = 32.50 “ 10 ° 
5 o aad 16.25 “ 5 = 


The Stock is Registered at American Loan 
and Trust Co., and Listed on the Consolidated 


Kxchange. 


‘This Company is the exclusive owner by rig 
of location under U. S. Laws of the Astra 
New Era claims on Carson River, near Da 


each claim. 
The Compan 


Amailgamators and processes: 
Parent System of Concentration. 


These two claims are pronounced by compe- 


ht 
& 
on, 


Lyon Co., Nevad», each 4160 feet in length by 
about 200 teet in width; ubout twenty acres m 


also own all rights to use on 
these claims the Kae Patent Vacuum lredge, 
the Rae l’atent System of Siuicesand Electric 
the Gould 


of the Comstock Mines has flowed at tailin; 
the Carson Kiver, and that at least $40,000, 
can be i ecovered.” 


It is estimated by mil] men there and other ex- 
rts, that over five millions can be recovered 
rom the upper part of the Astral claim alone, 
and nearly if not quite as much frum tie remain- 
der, judging from tests made. 


The “* New Era” Claim takes in the east branch 
of the River for about one-third of a mile, includ- 
-ing an island of about ten acres. The island 

has been tormed from the tailings deposited in 
the river by the big mills ‘‘ Eureka,” * Morgan,” 
“ Brunswick,” “ Ceplier,” “ santiago,” et al., and 
is beyond all question of immense wea'lth. The 
loss per diem from each of these milis in quick- 
silver alone (proportionate to their ca; ity) has 
been from 1001bs. of quicksilver and upwards 
per day, toge'her with large quantities of amal- 
gum as well as rich sulphurets not acted upon. 

ed to thousands upon thousands o 

ars. 


tent experts to be by far the richest of any on | do! 


tne river, possessing a knoan wealth running up 


into the millions. 
“The Astral” takes a P; 
above the R«cky Point mill 


were working crushing thie ore, and losin; 


the mills. 
The New York Tribune says: 


ortion of the river 
dam, where in the 
lively bonanza times of rich ores, thirteen — 
n 
wastage from $1,000 to $10,000 per day in quick- 
silver and minerals, according to the capucity of 


“It is estimated 
that at least ten per cent. of the bullion product 


The Virginia Chronicle says: A daily train of 
one hundred and fifteen cars is now required to 
transport ‘ omstock ores over the V. & T. R. KR. 
to the Stamp Mills on the Carson River,” and 
these are even now Icsing, as conceded by their 
Superintendents, two pounds of quicksilver to 
rer. ton worked, or 2,000 pounds per day, or 
60, pounds per month. By the improved 
mcthods now used at these miils, they are enabled 
to work with very much less |. ss thanin the 
past, but the minimum lusses of the past amount- 





into’ 
000 


This would make this investment pay as follows: 


ing to MILLIONS upon MILLIONS are what it 
is pro to reclaim, and which are now de- 
= with the tailings along the bottom of the 

arson River, througoout the length and breadth 
of the claims of this Company. 

As many inquiries are made requiring explan- 
ations as to t.e basis on which dividends are 
exprcted to be paid. The Agent wishes to 
state that his calcula:ions are from fieures fur- 
nished by the Company, which are as follows: 

“These estimates of the value of ‘the Island’ 
and the bottom of the river are one-half less 
than the mill men and mining engineers of great 
experience estimate them.” 

COST OF WORKING DREDGE. 
One Day of Ten Hours. 


2 Engineers....... $8 00 
1 Siuice foreman.. 4 00 











Dr. L. Sauveur’s 
RDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Just out: Petite Grammaire Fran- 
caese pour les Anglais $1.25.— 
Corrige des Exercices de la Petite 
Grammaire (a key to the Grammar) 
50 cents. 

This new volume contains for transla- 
tion into French, a great number of Ez- 
ercises, the LaDy OF Lyons, 1sT Act, and 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND, 
CHAPTER 1. 

Teachers may obtain a copy of the 
Grammar, and a copy of the Key, post- 
paid, by sending 70 certs for the Grammar, 
and 30 cents for the Key, to the author. 
Circulars of.Dr. Sauveur’s works will 
be sent free to applicants by Dy L. 
Sauveur, 1600 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Special letters must be addressed to Dr. 
L. Sauveur, St. Paul, Minn. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 
-y for schoo! use and adapted 
of Geographies. 





aul —- 
PAX 
AL \ YX 
SI 

AX 
LyPar() 
dX 


ne 





Size uniformly 54x68 inches, mounted on strong 
cloth, with rollers, colored and varnisbed. Sev 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY (0., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Bookseller. 
Joun A. BOYLE, Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





men...... 7 50 Results, 
1 Dredge foreman 4 00 10 hours work 500 tons. 
1 Fireman......... 250 Valueperton $5 
3 Grizley meno 7 
1 Retort man...... $2,500 
OO ara 300 Allow for possibl 
OU and Chemicals 6 00 eer 500 
General Manager 15 00 a 
Incidental..... ... 6 50 $2, 
— — Less expenses.. 70 
Totah.s.-sss0s $70 00 Profits per day. $1,930 


“ This estimate as to the earnings of the Com- 
pany is based on the minimum value of thc 
mareriat recovered. The net daily comminan ws. 
beyond all doubt, be greatly in excess of this.” 





It will therefore be seen that at the above rate, for 24 hours (instea1of 10 hours), allowing only 


°00 working days, the profit would amount te the enormous sum of ONE MILLION THREL 


HUNDRED AND EIGHLY-NINE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS, which 


would make a great deal more than 10 per cent. a month on the Company’s CAPITAL OF 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


The above offer of $3.25 per share will hold good until October 20, 1887. 


SEND ORDERS with Cashier’s Check, P. O. Order or Registered Letter to 


W. S. CHAMBERLIN, Agent, 115 Broadway, New York City. 





67, 7% 


The American Investment Company, of Em 
. lo wth a Paia up capital of . 
surplus 875.000, offers De- 
drawing seven percent 
Bonds d b; 


3 





the com at 150 Ne 
j ORM BY. Vice-! reaident 
—————«< 


St., New York A 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia for Caure 
Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
logue sent Free 


VANDUZEN & TIFT Civic rat J. 
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MACY & C0. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


dur Prices always the Lowest. 
FALL GOODS 


NoW OPEN IN GREAT ASSORTMENT. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS & DRESS GOODS 


SATINS, VBLV@TS AND PLUSHES. 


THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF] 


VELVETEEN 


IN 39 DIFFERENT SHADES. PRICE 74ec. 


(nderwear, Hosiery and Gloves, 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Muslin Underwear 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


Fall catalogue is now vrs and will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R, H. MACY & CO. 


HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 
le of a descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra 

























i may be biained fo m all Toy 
every fami ol m 

dealers, Stationers and Educational De The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on app ~%, to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 810, BROADWAY or LONDON 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


























GO TELL MOTHER. 
PATTERN FREE. 





Special Arrangement by 
DEMOREST’S MON ‘THLY 
Greatest of all Family Maze, 





zines, we are ae to ma e 
everyone of ad aw readers a 
handsome press 
Cut out this oy and enclose it 
before Dec. Ist (wiih a ae. 4 
po for return postage), t 
Jenn Demorest, 15 East Sach 
Street, New York, and you will 
receive by return mail a 
size pattern illustrated and fully 
ee of this JACKET (w 
¥, Cross out with pencil the size 
desired. Bust, , 40. 
While Demorest's = not a 
‘shion Magazine, many suppose it to be, be- 
_ its Fashion bay om age like al its other 
partments, 13 perfect. You really get a 
wen Magazines in one, for $2.00 per year. 


ee 


















RAVEN GLOSS 





Abcotutety the best. 5 cane ladies ook new, 
bo ished. 
dealer. Do not be peumended tor ik any reliable 


interested ( 
take anything else. A. 4 & Orvrer, Mire. n.v 











ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


was recommended to 
me for 


HAY FEVER. 


I have found it a 
specific for that dread- 
ed disease. For ten 
years I have been a 
great sufferer. Cream 
Balm is the only pre- 
ventive 1 have ever 
found.—F. B. Ains- 
worth, Publisher, 
dhanapolis, Ind. 

A particle 1s a lied into each nostri! and is 
agreeable. 


cents oe pre gists; by mail, 
registered, 60 canis. ELY B ew York Office 


CURE. DEAF |«: 
, and. perform 1 the work of 


CATARRH 









THE 


Peck's Potene i Sapones 
fectly restore t 


the natural eum, Always in poste t invisible 
to others and comf a a cop vereation 
We refer to those 


heard distin: 
them. Send for illustrated xk with testimon- 
Pare ddress 
F. HISCOX 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, | se 


Tan, Pimples 


a Freckles, Moth. 

og 

=s Skin 

= and every 

a blemishon beau. 

3. ty,and d 2n80 
= a8 

= the test of 





terfelt of simi: 
terfeilt of . 
ir name 
dieting wished 
. L. A. er, 
said to a lady ofl J 
A 
ne Pe aay) 
i recommend ‘ Goward’ 4 
te 
Also 
injury 


harmful af ON the Skin cparetion 

pr ns’ 

last six months. ueing | it vere day. 
thout 


HOPKINS, , 48 Bond St., running 
n Office, 37 Great Jones Sc, MT 


Coad pepe piacere 
S howare for crrece and proof of any 
one selling the same. 
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id 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite “rT 
¢ Lamp, or Watch, or Webster’ abridged Dictionary. 


ay amy ® the same 
amr Yo 


P, 0, Box 229, 81 & 33. Vesey St., New York. 


CCOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP *'s GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, w. rye a 


inducements ever offered. get _up 
eaters for our celebrated THAS and na COFFER . +" Yr secure 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China by ~e 


Moss Rose Dinner or 
G or Beautiful Parior 


e! Creara Baim. 


ee 


Excited ,fisherman to summer hotel | 
man—‘“ There isn't a bit of fishing around 
here. Every brook has a sign warning 
people off. What do you mean by luring 
sen. here with the promise of fine fish- 
ing?” 
Hotel man—‘‘1 didn’t say anything 
about fine fishing. If you read my adver- 
tisement carefully you will see that what 
1 said was ‘“‘ Fishing unapproachable.” 


Tommy’s mother has had a terrible time | 
teaching him to remember always to say | 
“if you please” at the table. His memory | 
is lamentably bad. 

The other day this dialogue took place | 
at the breakfast table : 


Tommy: ** Mamma, pass me the butter.” | 
Mamma: “If what, Tommy ?” 
Tommy: ‘If you kin reach it.” 


Mrs. Wayup was telling her guests the 

other evening how she was being per- 

suaded by her husband to have her hair 

cut short. 

‘** But,” she concluded, 

part with my hair.” 

Just then the 

entered. 

** What do you want, Johnny ?” 

“Why, Neil is up-stairs, and she wantg 

to know which hair you will wear to- 

night, for she wants the dark shade if you 
on’t.” 


**I do so hate to 


five-year-old demon 


‘* It seems to me that the lard is dimin- 
ishing rapidly, Mary,” said the mistress 
to the servant-girl. 

“*Yes’m,” was the reply of the maid ; 
“but then you know when you bought it 
that it was short’ning.’ 


‘Thank goodness,” said a tormented 
assenger, ‘‘there are no newsboys in 
eaven?”’ ‘‘No,” replied the newsboy : 
‘but what comfort would you find in 
that?” 
IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Bagga 


Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at t e 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
eprerse pers per day. wy plan. Elevators, and 


abies ‘supplied a with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less pony at the Grand Union 
Hotel. than any other first-class botel in the City. 


‘* Pa,” said a small boy, ‘‘ there’s a 
man out there that would give anytl 
to see you.” ‘‘ Who is it, my son?” 

a blind man.” 


$250 IN CASH! 3 Worcester’s and Web- 
ster’s Dictionaries, worth $89, and 4 Dictionary 
Holders, worth $15.50, given as PRIZES for 
best essays answering the question ** on’, should 
I use a Dictionarv Holder?” For full particu- 
lars, send to La. Verne W. Noyes, 99 & 101 W. 
Monroe Street Chicago, the maker of Dictionary 
Holders. Or inquire at your Bookstore. 


or 


ing 
**Tt’s 


They call the new gold girdles happi 
ness belts, because they make bright the 
waist places. 


ADVICE TO MOHETRES. 
MES. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP onta + 
TEETHIN 


wit be geet, for CHILDREN 
HES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS. 


all pain. CU ounes Wi AND COLIO and dis the BE ums, slags 
ED 25 CTS A BOTTLE. 


The tramp, ~s the mariner, is often 


-| looking for a hospitable cove. 


I bave been for several years a sufferer from 
Hay Fever and severe head colds and have tried 
other remedies in hope of getting relief but 
have found none that cen compare with Ely’ 
I would not be without it for any 
consideration. It is aes wonderful in its 
effect upon me wns 

H. BURTT. Wietegton, N. C. 

I can ea. 4 recommend Ely’s Cream 
Balm to the quatexing public for Hay Fever and 

—- of the air passage. I have tried it and 
find it gives immediate relief. 

. E. RECTOR, 209 Rock 8t., Little Rock, Ark. 


When a man falls down his temper gen- 
erally gets up before he does. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE LISLE, OF CHICAGO, well 
known to the western press, ascribes the cure of 
a dangerous cough, accomparied by bleeding at 
the lungs, to Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Ter. “M ugh,” she says, “threatened to 
suffocate me * * * * but this remedy has :e- 
moved it.” 


@iecnn’s Sulph d beantifies, Bo. 

G@ermanCorn Remover kilisOorns, Bunions, Se 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, Se. 

Pike’s Toothache Drop< cure i> | Minute, Sa 

pone who breaks out is usually 
ellow 


es Je 





The 
a rash 








The First Symptoms 


Of all Lung diseases are much the same : 
feverishness, loss of appetite,’ sore 
throat, pains in the chest and back, 
headache, etc. In a few days you may 
be well, or, on the other hand, you may 


be down with Pneumonia or “ galloping 
Consumption.” Run no risks, but begin 
immediately to take Ayer’s Cherry 


Pectoral. 
Several years ago, James Birchard, of 


Darien, Conn., was severely ill. The 
doctors said he was in Consumption, 
and that they could do nothing for him, 


but advised him, asa last resort, to try 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. After taking 
this medicine, two or three months, he 
was pronounced a well man. His hcalth 
remains good to the present day. 
J. 8. Bradley, Malden, Mass., writes : 
. “ Three winters ago I took a severe cold, 
which rapidly developed into Bronchitis 
_ and Consumption. I was so weak that 
I could not sit up, was much emaciated, 
and coughed incessantly. I consulted 
several doctors, but they were power- 
less, and all agreed that I was in Con- 
sumption. At last, a friend brought me 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
From the first dose, I found relief. 
Two bottles cured me, and my health 
has since been perfect.” 


. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. 
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R HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


THE WONDERFUL 









Combining a Parior, Library, 
Smoking, Reclining or ln- 
walid CHAIR, LOUNGE, BED 


Price, $7.00 


and up. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. 
fr —Ty all parte 


| CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


ak furnished with the Autematic Ooach Broke, 
nd Retailed at our Wholesale F 
Bend stamp for Catalogue and mention 


THE LUBURG MANF’G CO., 


145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 


“SJONVHO OS 
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CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 


DR. W. J. STEWART. 


362 WEST 23rd STREET, 


if your teeth are needing attention. Reliable Work 
Moderate Plastic filling for broken down 
and sensitive teeth, a spec 

Refers to A. M. Kelloggs. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 

DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Capt, 8. J. Row. Capt. THOMAS Post. 

Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier 41, North River, 
foot of nal 8t. Connecting at Albany next 
mornia cnanet Sundays, with trains for the 
North, , and Wes 

Leave phy - 4 NEW YORK every 
jae roomy | at8 P, M., = on arrival of trains 
from the North, East and West. 

Tickets on sale throughout the North, South 
East and West, at principal Railroad and Bteam- 
boat Offices. Saratoga office, 369 Broadway 
J. a. ALLAIRE, General Ticket Agent, pier 
N. R., foot Canal St., N. Y.; M. B. WATERS, Gen't 
Pass. Agent, Albany, N. Y. 


ty. 
Falter Scpoor JcURNA 
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receive 850.00 1 will receive S30. 
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$200.00 IN GOLD GIVEN AWAY! 


made solely to yw pay beantiful line of Imported Christmas, New Year, Sunday * 
and novelties, and it is ex 


READ Tl THIS OFFER: 


chool and Reward Cards, 
that all who take advantage of this offer will use their 
To anyone sending us before Bam. 1, the correct number of 
ry, in the longest verse in the Bible, the first will 
00 IN GOLD; the a se 820.0 LD. 
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ON TEACHING ENGLISH, 


WITH DETAILED EXAMPLES AND AN INQUIRY INTO THE 
DEFINITION OF POETRY. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 


HE present volume is auxillary to the enlarged edition ee author’s English Composition 


and Rhetoric, the first part of which has just been Foamy It embraces principally the 
Seco Sonowreae topics: 1. Areview of the prevailing opinions as tothe proper mode of 
teaching English, together with a critical estimate of their respective merits. 2. A brief 
sketch of the rhetorical method, followed by a series of select lessons om the leading qualities of 
style. 3, An inquiry into the definition of poctry. 
$1.25. 


PRICE, 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
Eclectic Educational Series. 


NOW READY. 


THE HOUSE I LIVE IN.—An Elementary Physiology for children. With 
special reference to the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects 
upon the human system. 12mo., full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with 
engravings and full page colored plates. 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 
ECLECTIC CERMAN FIFTH READER.—Complete Classical Reader 
for seventh and eighth school years. Sketches of German authors, and thirteen 


ng ; essays on German and German-American literature ; and other valuable 
eatures, Cioth, 325 pp. 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No, 1. ** DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for 
recording attendance, deportment and recitation; names written but oncea term. Price, 60 cents. 


No. 2, ‘‘MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD,” is a permanent record of the 
monthly averages of No. 1, with yearly summary, showing the absolute and relative standing 
PL. the qeombere of a class, in the above particulars; names ueed be written but oncea year. 

ice, 75 cents. 


No. 3. ‘MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” is a monthly report-card, with envelope, 
for inspection by parents ; one card is used for a year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 4. “MONTHLY TERM CARD,” differs from No. 3, in being used for a 
term, instead of fora year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 5. ‘WEEKLY TERM CARD,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. 
Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4 and 5, sent postpaid for 10 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BUTLER’S PHYSICAL CG ROGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.08, 


IN PRESS. 


BUTLER’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER’S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Write for Specimen Pages. 


HE. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


Cc. H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New York. 


HAVE YOU DISPENSED WITH THE SPELLING BOOK ? 


Those progressive teachers, who formerly found spelling-books more of a hind- 
rance than a help and were on that account led todo away with them, are now 
among the strongest friends of Reed’s Word Lessons, recently published. In that 
book, instead of columns of isolated words giving no idea of their meaning, they 
find illustrative sentences from choice literature for dictation; words pronounced 
alike, but spelled differently, are sharply contrasted by definitions, and all other 
words so marked, graded, and classified as to best aid in securing correct pronunci- 
ation and spelling. 


If you are not acquainted with “‘Word Lessons” the publishers would be 
pleased to send circulars and specimen pages of the book on hearing from you. 


Exchange Price, ten cents; introduction price, twenty-five cents, A specimen co 
sent on receipt of introduction price. ” “ st 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York. 


STONE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 





























June 14, 1887. Adopted unanimously for use in the 
Schools of the City of Philadelphia. 
SPECIMEN COPY SENT FOR 50 CENTS. 
Published by THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN "Soran 


SUPPLIES = { 





I. W: 
SCHERMERHORN & CG, 
7 East lére Srreer, 
New Yor. 


BARNES’ NATIONAL SERIES COMPLETE, 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. A Five Book Series. 

BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHIES. A Two-Book Series. 

BARNES’ NEW ARITHMETICS, A Two-Book Series. 

BARNES BRIEF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. A New Edition y 
opular Wor 


* PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. A Work ty 
oung Classes, 
BARNES’ SHORT STUDIES IN ENGLISH. Language Lessons and Technical Gram. 
mar Combined. 


4 . Grammar School Cours, 
BARN [ES NATIONAL 1, SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. ra ‘ourse, § 


AR DRAWING. Freehand, Eight Books; Mechanical, Two Books 
BARerspective. two Books. 


RNES’ NA INKS, Jet Black,| BARNES’ NATIONAL PENS. 
BARN Coeyine. tat Comkaeet’ 7 7 | Nos. 1, 333, 444. 


A. $. BARN&S & CO., Educational Publishers, New York and Chicago. 


ARCHITECTURE. | 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


By ArtuurR LYMAN TUCKERMAN. With illustrations by the author. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


FROM THE PREFACE.—"I have written this Short History of Architecture to meet the re. 
quirements of those who wish to become come with the main facts without having to reag 
voluminous works. The plan I have adop bas been to trace the origin of each style, its charac. 
teristic points, and its connection. with those which preceded and succeeded it, without introducing 
technical terms or any but the most important dates. 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS.—“ Clear in arrangement and compact in style, his little volume 
forms a capital handbook of architecture.” 


THE BROOKLYN TIMES.—" A crisp, practical and pictorial ourvey of the whole field of 
architecture. We cannot see how the main facts could have been more skilfully presented. This 
is by all odds the best short history of architecture that has yet appeared.” 


*,* Supplied to Teachers at Special Net Rates. Correspondence solicited um reference 
to copies for examination and terms of introduction. 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 


P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


————IN RANK IN Ot 
LEADING THE ADVANCE CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 


Campbell’s School Record, No. 1, Weekly. 
Campbell’s School Record, No. 2, Monthly. 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 3, Weekly. 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 4, Monthly. 
NUMBER TABLETS, AND LANGUAGE TABLETS, (NEW). 
Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 


The New Inductive Arithmetics. 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES. 
The Two Book Course consists of the 


BRIEF COURSE ano COMPLETE ARITHMETICS, 


and they are the most popular and satisfactory books of their kind published. 


WHY? [= They were prepared by a Practical Teacher. 
. Correspondence solicited from all contemplating changes, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


BOVIS The Best | sein. Potter & c' 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
Every home, school, and office needs wi Y ) 


1. They are the most systematic. 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


2. They are the most practical. 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 


3. They are the easiest to teach. 
4, They are the most complete 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
35 NORTH 10th STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


sca more flue aod ant 
TheBusiness-Standard Copy-Buils 
LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


and costs only half as much. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
1l Great Jones St., New York. 
* THE LARGEST BooKs FOR THE LEAS 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPL! 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 
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ner \ ene 
{OTEQUALLED BY ANY VTHER. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 


By Pact Bert. 

“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in The Common School.’’ 

po od List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books, 

Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 











PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 72° 
COM. SCHOOL Course, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96° 


CowPERTHWAIT & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ___ 


GLUE : 
eir best % c 
usin — 
hat ST Ae 
ie MASS 
CO., Sof pa 
F[ HE. pablishers of ‘Tux Sonor, Jovaxal would esteem it a favor if names ¢ 
teathers who do not take it and who would be likely to be interested, are sent 
that they may send specimen copies. 
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